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Two lists of early Er 
some bilingual and trili: 
English language forms 
by Mr. Wheatley (Phil. Tr., 1865 
Skeat (Eng. Dial. Soc.), the latter list bein 
upon the former. As the subject is interesting to 


all who study English philology, I propose to offer 
tions and additions to 


in “N. & Q.” some corre 

these lists. Prof. Skeat’s will be referred to chiefly. 

The dictionaries mentioned are in my 

session unl ss otherwi ] 
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Januensis (Trin. Coll., 
cfubiion It is st ‘Mr. Aldis Wright 
has transcribed such from this Latin d 
tionary as have English explanations.” The wo 
then, « t “af n that was written by 
John of Genoa, for th wholly in Latin. It must 
be the Cath j , Which w: ibtless 
based upon the y copy of = 
former is of the undated edition, and has the date 
1460 on the binding ontemporane 
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in which the | 
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110) assigns it to a rather later period, 1465-70. 
If English words appear in any work bearing this 
name, it must belong to some other author. The 
name, too, is not given correctly. Under the 
heading of “ Janua” the author adds :— 

lam civitas 
oriundus fuit 


“Ttem a janua, porta, dicta est Janua, que 
potens, pulcra...... Hujus civitatis 
compilator h ujus belli, qui dicitur prosodia vel ca- 
tholicon, Compilator siquidem hujus operis dictus frater 
iohannes jant balbis, de ordine fratrum praedi- 
catorum modicus,” 


The Balbi famil ly seems to have 
for philology and ethnography. Gasparo Balbi, 
in the sixteenth century, was one of the earliest 
writers on India, and Adrien Balbi, in the last 
century, was the author of the Atlas Ethnogra- 
phique du Globe. j 

2. Vulgaria. By William Horman. 1519.— 
No mention is made of the more pop lar Vulgaria 
of Robert Whitinton, the first edition of which 
was published by Wynkyn de Worde in 1520. 
The title is Vulgaria Roberti Whitintoni Lich 
feldiensis, et de Institutione Grammaticulorum 
Opusculum. I have a copy of this work printed 
in 1520 by Thomas Bercula, apparently an un- 
known printer. There is a copy of it by the s 
the British Museum, but the 
a dictionary, but a 
different headings, of English 
are translated into Latin. They contain 
interesting information for the philolog 
antiquary. 

3. A Shorte Dictionari By J. Withals.— 
The first edition of this work is said to have been 
** imprinted in the late house of William Caxt 
by W. de Worde) [London, n.d.],” and to have 
been reprinted by Berthelet in 1554. Herbert has 

sumed the existence of an edition by W. 
Worde, bu ibdir as undoubtedly right 
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Earle of Leycester, Baron of Denbigh, Maister of 
the horse to the Queene’s Maiestie,” &e, It is in 
the usual fulsome style of the age. There was an 
edition published in 1584 by Thomas Purfoot 
{this edition is not mentioned by Prof. Skeat), and 
edited by Abraham Fleming, who states in the 
preface that the work is “ nowe lastlie augmented 
with more than six hundred rythmical verses,” &c. 
He retains Evans’s dedication, and adds one of his 
own : “ Ad Philomvsos de isto Dictionariolo nunc 
recens aucto Abrahami Flemingi Londinigene 
prefatiuncula.” The last editor was William 
Clerk, who edited an edition in 1602, and prefaced 
it by a dedication to the schoolmasters of England, 
all the other dedications and prefaces being omitted. 
The work in this last form was printed again in 
1608, 1616, 1623, and 1634, the last being the 
latest edition of the work that is on record. 

4. Dictionary (Latin and English). By Sir 
Thomas Elyot.—I have only a copy of the edition 
published by Berthelet in 1545. The title is 
Bibliotheca Eliote Eliotis Librarie. It is dedi- 
cated thus :— 

“The Proheme. To the moste roiall and puisant 

rince, and his moste redoubted soueraigne lorde kyng 

ease the eight, kyng of Englande, France and Irelande, 
defender of the feithe, and of the Churche of Englande 
and also of Irelande in earthe the supreme head: his 
humble servaunt, Thomas Elyot knight, desyreth per- 
petuall felicitee.’ 
It is evident that the king felt much interest in 
the work, for Sir Thomas says in his preface, after 
acknowledging “the comfectabte words” of the 
king with regard to it : 

“T therefore most feruently stirred by your gracias 

comforte in pervsying my saied Dictionarie have pro- 
ceded to the correction and amplificacion thereof in 
suche fourme as hereafter foloweth. First sequestryng 
my selfe from all other businesse (that onely except, 
wherein I was bounden to serue your highnesse) I 
assembled all suche authours as I thought shulde be 
necessario for the achieuyng of that whiche I toke in 
enterp ris e.” 
The business to which he was bound was that 
of Clerk of the Privy Council. The book was 
printed by Berthe let, who calls himself “typo- 
graphus regius. There was a folio edition in 
1542, not mentioned in Lowndes, which was also 
printed by Berthelet. 

5. An Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionarie. By 
John Baret. Folio, 1580.—This, the second, 
edition of Baret’s work was published after his 
death. Mr. Wheatley has noticed that the pre- 
face to the index is signed by Abraham Fleming; 
but it is evident from this preface, though not 
expressly asserted, that Fleming was the editor. 
In the title-page the work is said to be “ newlie 
enriched with varietie of Wordes, Phrases, Prouerbs 
and diuers lightsome observations of Grammar.” 
It is dedicated in Latin to Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
“Summum Angliec Thesaurarium...ac Canta- 
brigiensis Academie Cancellarium.” To the latter 





office he had been appointed in 1558, on the death 
of Cardinal Pole. 

6. Florio’s Queen Anna’s New World of Words, 
or Dictionarie of the Italian and English Tongues, 
Folio.—Prof. Skeat does not mention an edition of 
this work which appeared in 1688, “ revised and 
corrected by J(ohn) D(avies), M.D.,” by whom it is 
dedicated in an Italian preface “alla sacra ed 
augustissima Principessa, Maria d’Este, Reina 
d’'Inghilterra.” To Florio’s work is appended 
Torriano’s Eng.-Ital. Dictionary (of which this was 
the second edition), but dated 1687, and printed at 
another press. There are some errors in the 
account of Florio’s work by Lowndes. He men- 
tions four editions, in 1595 or 1597, 1598, 1611, 
and 1659; but Torriano says that “in the year 
1611 John Florio set forth a second edition of his 
Italian and English dictionary . . . intending (if he 
had lived) a third edition; which he left behind 
him in a very fair Manuscript, perfected and ready 
for the press” (preface to second edition). There 
was, however, certainly an edition of Florio’s 
work in 1598, “printed at London by Arnold 
Hatfield for Edw. Blount,” and dedicated to 
“ Roger, Earle of Rutland” (Hazlitt’s Coll. and 
Notes). This, then, must be the first edition, and 
that of 1659, to which Torriano’s work was ap- 
pended for the first time, was the third. The 
edition of 1688 is a fine folio, and was printed by 
R. Holt and W. Horton. 

7. An English Expositor. By J(ohn) B(ullokar), 
Doctor of Physicke. Small 8vo. 1616.—Prof. 
Skeat states that “the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
editions were printed at Cambridge. Still later 
appeared a twelfth ed. (London, 1719) and a thir- 
teenth ed. (Dublin, 1726), both revised by R. 
3rowne.” A copy of the fourth edition is now 
before me. The title-page shows that it was 
printed at Cambridge by John Field, printer to 
the University, in 1667. It is said to be revised 
and very much augmented by one who calls him- 
self “a Lover of the Arts”: he adds a preface to 
the work, in which he speaks highly of it, even in 
its original form. The thirteenth was not the last 
edition ; there was a fourteenth, printed in London 
in the year 1731. ‘TT. Longman appears as one of 
the publishers. It is edited by R. Browne, but 
the preface is that which is prefixed to the Cam- 
bridge edition of 1667. J. D. 


Belsize Square. 
(To be eontinued.) 





PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 

4. The writer of the following letter was Arthur 
Saunders Gore, third Earl of Arran. At the time 
of his dining with George III. at Kew, his father, 
the second earl, was alive ; consequently he was 
then by courtesy styled Viscount Sudley. Lord 
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Sudley was M.P. for Donegal, and married in 
1787 Mary, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Tyrrell, of Heron Hall, Essex, Bart. He succeeded 
to the earldom of Arran on the death of his father 
in 1809, lost his wife in 1832, and died in 1837, 
the titles descending to his nephew and heir, 
Philip Yorke Gore. The Colonel Fitz Roy men- 
tioned was probably the Hon. Charles Fitz Roy, 
second son of the first Baron Southampton, who 
was gazetted colonel of the First Foot Guards in 
1797. He was subsequently appointed aide-de-camp 
tothe king, and became a lieutenant-general in 1810. 


{We are indebted to the kindness of one of our best 
friends for the above introductory note. } 


** Arran Lodge, Bognor. 

“Dear Mr. Croker, 

“IT have great pleasure in giving you all the 
information in my power on the subject of your enquiry 
respecting the habits of our late great and good King 
George the Third. 

**] had the honor of receiving three commands to dine 
with their Majesties at Kew ; tis now, one, or two, and 
thirty yearsago. The King came from Windsor once a 
fortnight to hold a Levee, and Her Majesty had a Draw- 
ing room once a month, on which occasions the Family 
came to Kew on the Wednesday and staid till Friday. 
On three of those Wednesdays Lady Sudley and I 
received their Majesties’ commands conveyed in a note 
from the Princess Elizabeth to attend at Kew House at 
4 o'clock to have the honor of dining with them; that 
Lady Sudley was to come in a hat or bonnet as they 
intended driving out in open carriages after dinner, and 
that I was to wear the Huszars uniform. We arrived 
there in due time and were ushered into a room down- 
stairs next to the eating room; in a few minutes the 
King leading the Queen, the princesses Augusta and 
Elizabeth attended by two ladies in waiting entered, 
and after the usual How do/ do! proceeded to dinner. 
The dinner, including desert, lasted as near as possible 
one hour ; returned to the room whence we came, had 
coffee, then all the party, myself excepted, left the room, 
and I remained alone for near an hour when a page 
came to announce the carriages were at the door. When 
I got into the Hall you may judge of my surprise to find 
Col. Fitz Roy, equerry in waiting, who had dined alone. 
The King drove the Queen in an open carriage, the 
ladies follow'd in others, and Fitz Roy and I were driven 
by a postillion, through Richmond Park, to the Duchess 
of Buccleuch to Tea, returned to Kew ; and from thence 
we went totown. Our second invitation was the same 
only the Duke of Kent was there, and after the coffee 
H.R.H. retired with the King and Queen for some time, 
and then came and sat with me, till we were summoned 
to the party at 8 o'clock which lasted till ten, when we 
were dismissed ; the third invitation was the same. I 
was the only man, and neither of the last times was 
there an equerry. I was not invited on any special 
occasion, and was told I was the first commoner who had 
had that honor; it was certainly most gratifying. 

“ When the Royal family went to Cheltenham, and the 
first three or so years at Weymouth, the male attendants 
did dine with the King ; but he got three houses adjoin- 
ing Gloster Lodge, and then they had their own dining 
room, I have heard some of his attendants say an hour 





**T am sorry I cannot send this free for my nephew is 
gone out of town for some days; I should have had 
greater pleasure in repeating to you what I have written. 
Should it please God I live for another year and that I 
have the good fortune to see you at Bognor, I may be 
able to name some other interesting circumstances of 
that most excellent man, I beg to present my best 
respects to M™ Croker, and believe me 

“to be very faithfully 
“and sincerely yours 

“ Arran Lodge * ARRAN, 

“ Nov" first 1836,” 





THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SKATING. 

The titles collected under this heading during 
the last ten years number over 240. Of these, 
some 200 are titles of books which only relate in 
part to skating. To treat them in groups histo- 
rically, 34 relate to snow-skates, 11 to blunt-skates, 
126 to blade-skates, 11 to alum floors for blade- 
skates, and 19 to roller-skates, 

The other 40 odd titles are of books devoted to 
skating, 34 to blade-skates, and 7 to roller-skates. 
In 1874 I asked, under the heading “Skating 
Literature” (“ N. & Q.,” 5 §, ii. 107, 156, 318, 
379 ; iv. 177, 437 ; v. 136; x. 155) for titles, and 
thus obtained half a dozen, for which I am grate- 
ful, but I still hope for more. Although the 
works relating to the early history of skating 
are of interest from many points of view, the 
list is so long that the readers of “N. & Q.” 
would probably not thank me for asking the 
Editor to print it,so I refrain. The United States 
and Canada have probably produced some works 
which I have failed to know of. Will interested 
skaters thereaway kindly forward me any pamph- 
lets, articles, and verses on the art or history of 
skating, or notes of them? Those who are in- 
terested in roller-skating may like to know that a 
list of works on and relating to roller-skating 
appeared in the English Mechanic, London, April 
16, 1880. The title-notes do not agree with the 
title-pages, as the compositor altered many of the 
notes, and transposed their parts. The following 
titles are numbered for ease of reference. I shall 
be glad of opportunities of viewing those works 
imperfectly described below :— 

1. Jones (Robert). A treatise on skating ; founded 
on certain principles deduced from many years’ expe- 
rience ; by which that noble exercise is now reduced to 
an art and may be taught and learned by a regular 
method, with both ease and safety. The whole illustrated 
with copper-plates, representing the attitudes and graces, 
By R. Jones, Lieutenant of Artillery...London, printed 
for the author; and sold by J. Ridley in St. James 
Street, 1772. 8vo. pp. 16+64. 4 plates. 2s. 6d, British 
Museum Library. 

2. Anonymous, Cursus glacialis ; or, scating, a poetical 
essay. Inscribed to the [skating ?) Club. 

Ocyor Euro. Hor{ace} 


was not enough for dinner &c, and now that I am 32) [Edinburgh ?] Printed in the month of January, 1774. 


years older, 1 think I should say the same, for 32 years | 4to. pp. 16. 


makes a ead difference in one’s feelings and ideas in 
many points. 


Without names of author, place, printer, or 


publisher. Brit. Mus. Lib. ‘ The following little piece 


| [196 lines] was chiefly designed as an imitation of the 
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Cursus Glacialis of Philip Frowde of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, printed in the second volume of the Muse 
Ang jlicane. " oe 3 

3. Vieth (Gerard Ulrich Anton). Ueber das schlitt- 
schuhlaufen. Leipzig, Reinicke in Halle ; Wien, Horling, 
1790. S8vo. (Kaiser, v. 159a; vi. 804; Zindel, p- 78) 

4, Garcin (J.). Le vrai patineur, ou principes sur l'art 
de patiner avec grice, par J. Garcin. Paris, Deles- 
pinasse; Delaunay; Nepveu; l’auteur. 1813. 12mo. 
figures. 1 fr. [0 c. (J. M. Quérard, La France Lit téraire, 
iii. 256; ““N. & Q,”’ 5S. iv. 437.) 

5. Maier (or Mayr). Das echlittschuhlaufen. Ein 
taschenbuch fiir freunde der edlen vergniigens. Salzburg, 
1814. Mahr, 8vo. (Kaizer, iv. 130), 

6. Anonymous. The skater’s pocket companion; an 
original work : containing plain and easy directions by 
which ladies or gentlemen may attain a thorough know- 
ledge of thia healthy winter amusement. London, 
printed & sold by Dean & Munday, Threadneedle Street 
Price sixpence. Water mark, 1821. Eights, 2] by4 in., 
pp. 62. Plate and fore-title (The Skaiter’s Manual) 
engraved, and twelve woodeuts (white lines on black 
block) with the text. South Kensington Museum. 

7. Zindel (Christian Siegmund). Der eislauf oder das 
schrittschuhfahren, ein taschenbuch fiir jung und alt. 
Mit gedichten von Klopstock, Githe, Herder, Cramer, 
Krummacher, &c., und kupfern von J. A. Klein. He 
rausgegeben von Christian Siegmund Zindel, Niirnberg, 
1824, bei Friedrich Campe. S8vo. 6 plates. (Kaiser, vi. 
3390.) 

8. Zindel (Christian Siegmund). Der eislauf oder das 
schrittschuhfahren, ein taschenbuch fiir jung und alt. 
Mit gedichten von Klopstock, Githe. Herder, Cramer 
Krummacher, &c., und kupfern von J, A. Klein. He- 
rausgegeben von Chris. Siegm. Ziniel. Niirnberg, 1825, 
bei Friedrich Campe. 8vo. pp. 4+150, 6 plates. Brit. 
Mus. Lib. 

9. Fergar (F. E.). Das echlittechulfahren, eine prakt. 
anleit. zum schnellen und richtigen selbstlernen dieser 
—_. Mit kupfern, Wien, 1827, Haas. Svo. (Kaiser, 
i, 2040 ; v. 97a.) 

"10 Clay (Thomas). Instructions on the art of skating, 
containing useful lessons to learners. By Thomas Clay 
[of Liverpool]. Leeds: printed by Robinson, Hernaman 
and Wood, and sold by all booksellers. Price one shilling 
and sixpence. 1828. 8vo. pp. 24. Dedicated to Colonel 
Nicholson of Liverpool, “the most elegant skater in 
England.” Brit. Mus. Lib. 

11. Anonymous, The art of skating, containing di- 
rections for beginners, learners, and good skaters, and 
explaining all the movements and figures. By a skater. 
London, Basil Stewart, 139, Cheapside, 1832. P. White 
& Son, printers, 25, New Street, Bishopsgate. 8vo 

p. 16, 7 plates. Plate 1 was designed and lithographed 
y A. Gordon, 145, Strand. Brit. Mus, Lib. 

Anweisung schlittechuh zu laufen mit holzschen. 

Leipzig, Steinacker, before 1833. S8vo. (Kaiser, i. 89a.) 

13. [Whitelaw (James).] The skater’s monitor, in- 
structor, and evening companion. With engravings 
Edinbargh, John Menzies, 61, Princes Street, 1846. 
16mo. pp. 12+76, 2 plates. Preface subscribed “ Walter 
Dove,” and dated 20th October, 1846. The etchings 
are by Joseph W. Ebsworth. (“N. & Q.,” 5S, v. 136 
I am indebted to the writer of the note fora view of 
this edition.) 

14. Whitelaw (James). The skater’s monitor, in- 
structor, ard evening companion. By James Whitelaw 
With engravings. Second edition...Edinburgh, John 


Menzies, 61, Prince’s Street, 1846. 16mo. pp. 12+76, 
2 plates. G. Moir, printer, St. Andrew Street, Edin- 
burgh. The “notice” to the second edition is dated 
9th Nov., 1846, Wrapper title, An easy guide to good 





figure skating as taught in the skater’s monitor... Price 
one shilling. (“N. & Q.,” 5S. x. 155. Lam indebted 
to the writer of the note for a view of this edition ) 

15. [Andereon (George), M.V. for Glasgow.] The art 
of skating; with plain directions for the acquirement of 
the most difficult and elegant movements. Dy Cyclos, 
a member of the Edinburgh Skating Club. Glasgow, 
Thomas Murray & Son, Argyle Stree sondon, David 
Bogue ; Edinburgh, John Menzies, 1852. John Neilson, 
printer, Trongate, Glaag w. &Svo. pp. 4+8+50, 4 plates. 
Brit. Mus, Lib, 

16. [Anderson (George).] Jvlin Cyclos, mitglied des 
schlittschuhfahrer-clubs zu Gluascow, die kunst des schlitt- 
schuhfahrens ..Weimar, 1854, B. F. Voigt. 8vo. (Not 
seen.) 

Jones (Robert) and W. E. Cormack. The art of 
skating, practically t xplained, by Lieut. R. Jones, R. Aw 
with revisions and additions W. E. Cormack, Esq, , 
with plates...London, Bailey Brothers, 3, Royal Ex- 
change Buildings, 1855 (!) Svo. pp. 40, 5 plates. Brit, 
Mus, Lib. 

18. Silva (Alphonse). Sur le patin par Alphonse Silva. 
Glissez, mortels, n’appuyez pus ! [ Device.] Paris, librairie 
d’ Alphonse Taride, Kue de Marengo, 3, 1857. Droit de 
traduction réservé. Typ. de Ch. Lahure. 8vo. pp 
10+132. Brit. Mus. Lib. (For the history of the quo- 
tation, see “ N. & Q.,” 5 8, x. 3Sy, 419, $30, B27 xi. 79.) 

19. [Anderson (George) ] Johu Cyclos, mitglied des 
schlittschuhfahrer-clubs zu Glascow, hy ~~ des 
schlittschuhfahrens, mit deutlichen anweisungen zur 
erlernung der schwierigsten und graziisesten bewe- 
gungen. Zweite vermelirte aufl:ge. Mit 4 erliiuternden 
tafeln. Weimar, 1858. Verlag, druck und lithographie 
von B. F. Voigt. 8vo. pp. 8+60, 4 plates, Brit. Mus. 
Lib. 


_ 











Anonymous. Physiologie du patineur, ou définition 
compléte des principes et des regies qui s'‘appliquent a 
lexercice du patin, par un ancien patineur, Paris, 
Dentu, libraire-éditeur, Palais Royal, Galerie d'Orléans, 
1862. Tous droits réservés. Typographie Monnoyer 
Fréres, Au Mans (Sarthe). l2mo. pp. 4+16, 5 plates, 
Brit. Mus. Lib, 

Frep. W. Foster. 
(To be continued.) 


FeMALe Soipiers AND Sartors.—Under the 
heading of “The British Amazon” (ante, p. 113) 
Mr. Bates gives the well-known cases of Chris- 
tian Davies and Hannah Snell, and seems to 
think that these two women are the only “ British 
Amazons” on record. But there are other such. 
There is Mary Anne Talbot (a fine, comely young 
woman, to judge by her portrait, which I have) 
who served four years as a soldier and as a sailor, 
and took part in Lord Howe’s victory on the Ist 
of June. She died at the age of thirty, in 1808. 
There is Mary Dixon, who was nearly sixteen 
years in the army, and was at Waterloo, and was 
still “a strong, powerful old woman” in 1865, 
Above all, there is the remarkable, if not unique, 
case of Dr. Barry, who died at Corfu about fifteen 
years ago, and who at the time of his—or, rather, 
her—death, was the senior Inspector-General of 
Hospitals in the British Army List. Her case is 
mentioned by Lord Albemarle, in his Fifty Years 
of my Life, published in 1876. 

Female soldiers are, or at any rate have been, 
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more numerous in foreign armies than in ours, I 
may mention a few. In the French army, for 
instance, there were (among others) Loui 
Houssaye de Bannes, who served from 1792 
to 1795, and was at Quiberon: Angélique 
Brulon (née Duchemin, for she was murried), 
sous-lieutenant of infantry and decorée with the 
Legion of Honour, who was born in 1772, and 
died, I believe, in the Invalides about 1859: 
Thérése Figueur, who served as a dragoon for 
fourteen years, from 1798 to 1812, and had four 
horses killed under her; she died in 1861, at the 
age of eighty-seven, in the Hospice des Petits 
Menages at Paris: Virginie Chesni¢res, who served 
during the Peninsular War as a sergeant in the 
27th Regiment, and died in 1873. Louisa Scana- 
gatti was a lieutenant of infantry in the Austrian 
or the Sardinian army during the Napoleon wars. 
Marietta Giuliani and Herminia Manelli fought 
under Garibaldi in 1866; Herminia was at the 
battle of Custozza. Augusta Kriiger fought in the 
War of Liberation against the French as a 
subaltern in the 9th Prussian Regiment, and was 
decorée with the Iron Cross and the Russian Order 
of St. George; she (after leaving the army 
married a brother officer in 1816, and in 1869 her 
grandson received a commission in his grand- 
mother’s regiment. Bertha Weiss is said to have 
fought at Spicheren in 1870, but I am not sure 
that her case is genuine. 

The most recent instances I know of are the 
following three : “ A young Russian officer” (her 
name is not given), whom the Times correspondent, 
on Sept. 29, 1877, reported to have fallen at Kacel- 
yevo, after displaying the most brilliant gallantry 
in rallying her men against the Turks; Sylvia 
Mariotti, a private in the 11th Battalion of Ber- 
saglieri, who served from 1866 to 1879, and who 
fought at Custozza; and Dolores Rodriguez, cor- 
poral (at the age of eighteen) in the Ist Regiment 
of Peruvian Sappers. She, it appears, fought in 
the present South American war, and is still in 
the service. A portrait of her will be found in the 
Illustrated London News of May 1, 1880. For 
other cases than these Mr. Bates may be referred 
to an article in Chambers’s Journal of Oct. 5. 
1872, and to a recent book, called Female Warriors, 
by Mrs. E. C. Clayton. 

Female sailors are much less uncommon than 
female soldiers. I have particulars of at least six- 
teen cases, nearly all of them recent, of English and 
Scotch women who have been sailors ; and one of 
these women is described (in 1867) as “ one of the 
smartest hands in the ship.” 

I may add that there are scores of women in 
recent years who have taken to men’s work and 
men’s clothing, as bricklayers, grooms, navvies, 
and what not, in order to obtain that fair wage 


and that freedom of labour to which they know 





| folk do not seem to know as much. And as to 





soldiers and sailors, let us remember what De 
Quincey says, in his paper on Joan of Arc: “We 
have such ardent females amongst us, and in a 
long series: some detected in naval hospitals, 
when too sick to remember their disguise ; some 
on fields of battle ; multitudes never detected at 
all; some only suspected, and others discharged 
without noise by War Offices and other absurd 
people.” 7 

I have taken no notice of the many female 
soldiers who were reported to us from the United 
and Confederate States during the Secession war. 
And why? Politeness forbids me to answer. 


A. J. M. 
Tne Rev. Wm. Jones, M.A., AND THE ARCH- 
peEaconky OF Carmartnen.—The following 


petition (unsigned) is preserved amongst the State 
Papers, Charles [J., vol. vi. p. 3. The calendarer 
dates it in June, 1660. It was successful in its 
object, for Wm. Jones was installed archdeacon 
Ang. 28, 1660 (Le Neve, i. 313), his successor 
being collated May 2, 1677. His predecessor 
was Henry Mellin, who was in the office early in 
1644 (qy. the same person as Henry Mellon, 
minister of Aberede, or Aberdon, and Llan- 
vareth, Radnorshire, mentioned in Walker's 
Sufferings, ii. 315, as sequestered for being a 
common swearer and adhering to the king). 

“To the Kinge most excellent Maiesty. 

“The humble Petition of William Jones of the 
Diocesse of St Davida Cleark M* of Artes. 

“May it please your most excellent Majesty to con- 
ferre the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen now vacant and 
appertaining to the immediate donation of your Majesty 
uppon your Petitioner who hath beene for many yeares 
persecuted for his loyalty to his Soveraigne and hia 
conformity to the Church of England as by Certificate 
appeareth. 

“ And your Petitioner shall ever pray Kc.’ 

As to the persons who sign the annexed certi- 
ficate,—Dr. William Fuller was of Westminster 
School, and Magdalen and St. Edmund Halls, Ox- 
ford, Rector of Ewhurst, Surrey, and afterwards a 
schoolmaster at Twickenham. He told Pepys, 
June 22, 1660, of his grant to the Irish deanery ; 
and he subsequently became Bishop of Limerick, 
and finally Bishop of Lincoln. Jeremy Taylor, the 
eminent author of The Great Exemplar, who was 
well known in Carmarthenshire, where he wrote 
his Liberty of Prophesying, had not yet received 
his bishopric of Down and Connor. Dr. Evan 
Owen : one of his name was Rector of Narboth, or 
Narboath [Narberth], and Robeston, in Pembroke- 
shire, whom Walker, ii. 325, takes to be the same 
person as Evan Owen, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
created D.D. there 1643. Aug. 25, 1647, fifths of 
Narboath were assigned to Elizabeth, wife of Dr. 
Owen, from whom the rectory had been sequestered 
to Mr. Townson (Baker MS. 27, pp. 409, 410). 
I am anxious to ascertain whether this William 
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Thomas, Vicar of Laugharne, co. Carmarthen 
(which is near Llandilo, the retreat of Jeremy 
Taylor, on the estuary of the Taf in Carmarthen 

ay), is the same person as one or more of his 
name who, mentioned by Walker, held prefer- 
ments as follows : of Trinity College, Oxford (ii. 
134); Rector of Llanwarn, Monmouthshire (ii. 
380); Rector of Irton, Monmouthshire (ibid.) 
Vicar of Penrhyn, Cardiganshire (ii. 385) ; Pre- 
centor of St. David’s, Aug., 1660-1666-7 (Le Neve, 
i. 316). The ejected minister of Dinas, co. Pem- 
broke, was Henry Miles (Walker, ii. 314). Is 
this William Owen to be identified with any one of 
those of the same name mentioned by Walker as 
of Magdalen College, Oxford ; postmaster of 
Merton ; and Rector of Powderbach, Salop (ii. 124, 
127, 324)? One of the same name was Treasurer 
of St. David’s, Aug. 9, 1660 ; Archdeacon of Car- 
digan, September, 1688. 

Their certificate, enclosed with Jones’s petition, 
was as follows :— 

“ We whose names are hereto subscribed doe certifye 
That William Jones Clearke is a Learned Divine of a 
sober vnblamable life firmly devoted to y° intereste of 
y® King and y* Church who hath beene imprisoned and 
Sequestred for his Loialty to his Soveraigne. 

W™ Fuller Deane of St Patricks Dublyn 
Jer Taylor D.D. 

Evi Owen D.D. 

William Thomas V of Laugharn 

W™ Owin Rector of Dinas 

“Upo’ most Credible Information 1 do certify the 
Truth of this Testimoniall Geo Wilde 

“This is verily beleeavd by me Tim Thurscrosse.’ 

For George Wilde, of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, and subsequently Bishop of Derry, see Athen. 
Ovon., iii. 720 and iv. 830. The best notice of 
Timothy Thurscross is to be found in vol. Ixv. of 
the Surtees Soc. Series, pp. 420, seq. 

Joun E, Baltrey. 


Stretford, Manchester. 


Verses tn Fantastic Forms.—Some instances 
of the practice of making verses in curious forms 
have lately been noticed in “N. & Q.,” eg. in a 
late review (6™ S. ii. 299). There is an essay 
in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, “ On 
Literary Follies,” which treats of this and similar 
fancies in verse writing. I have met with some 
instances which are not noticed there, but which 
extend to great length, and are otherwise more 
remarkable than several to which reference is 
made, and these I beg to mention. 

In Anth. Gree., Lips., Tauch., 1872, Div. xv., 
tom. iii. pp. 209-21, there are epigrams in the 
forms of a pan-pipe, hatchet, wings, altar, and egg. 

The panegyric addressed to the Emperor Con- 
stantine by P. Optatianus Porphyrius consists of 
short pieces written in various devices. No. ii. 
is in the form of an altar ; subsequent ones are in 
other forms, and the last, xxvi., consists of the 
lines,— 


“ Ardua componunt felices carmina musz, 
Dissona connectunt diversis vincula metris, 
Scrupea pangentes torquentes pectora vates, 
Undique confusis constabunt singula verbis,”’ 
which are next transposed in such a manner as to 
form seventy-two lines, with no two the same 
(Migne, Patrolog., s. i. t. xix. coll. 387-432). 

Venantius Fortunatus (lib. v. 6, 7) has a poem 
addressed to the Bishop of Autun, the intricate 
composition of which he describes at length. As 
the note expresses it (ad 1., Ven. Fort. Carmina, 
Mogunt., 1617, p. 149) :— 

« Exornandi Syagrii (ep. Augustidun.) caussa, versus 
triginta tres, vitz Christi 2tatem numero representantes, 
mittit, stoechorum schemate, litteris et vario apicum 
ductu morose contextos et interpunctos. Describit 
hujus poématis artificium sane subtiliter illudque sine 
veterum exemplo se in primis fatetur meditatum, 

Other instances are referred to, and among them 
a composition of Rabanus Maurus (“ Vetus scrip- 
tum de §, Cruce,” Rab. Maur. Poemata de Diversis, 
Mogunt., 1617, p. 101). 

In Herbert’s Temple there are “ The Altar,” in 
lines in the form of an altar, and “ Easter- Wings,” 
in the form of wings (pp. 8, 34, 35, London, 1660). 

Ep. Marsua.t, 

“Tne Corsican Brorners.”—I extract the 
following from Men of the Time (ninth edit., 
1875), s.v. “Blanc (Jean-Joseph-Louis).” This 
book is indeed, or ought to be, in the hands of 
everybody ; still it is only a book of reference, 
and as such is not read straight through, so that I 
suspect my extract will be new to most of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” as it was to me till a few 
nights ago, though I[ have had the book five years. 
My extract runs as follows :— 

* As he[ Louis Blanc] was returning home one evening 
in Oct., 1839, he was suddenly assailed from behind by 
some ruffian, who inflicted a violent blow with a stick 
on his right eye. The author of this cowardly attempt, 
which was made the day after M. Louis Blanc had 
published a review of Louis Bonaparte’s work Les Jdées 
Vapoléoniennes, was never discovered. M. Louis Blanc 
had a brother one year younger than himself, who was 
at that time at Rodez, in the department of l'Aveyron, 
and who entertained so strong a conviction that his 
brother was being assaulted at the precise moment when 
it really occurred, that he was induced to write at once 
for information to Paris. This incident was the origin 
of M. Dumas’ Corsican Brothers, the main subject of 
which is the preternatural sympathy between two 
brothers,” 

This explanation of the origin of the piece, whether 
true or not, is infinitely more plausible than that 
which I read in a newspaper some months ago, 
when the piece, now being acted with success at 
|} the Lyceum Theatre, was first brought out with 
| Mr. Irving in the parts of the two brothers, and in 
which Dumas was said to have borrowed the idea 





| 


| from some incidents in the lives of two brothers 

twins), who were said to have lived some two 
hundred years ago, but of whom I was unable to 
find any account. 


F. CHance. 
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PeTroLeumM.—Now that the preparation known 
is ‘“‘ vaseline” is passing into common use, it may 
be interesting to note that the curative powers 
of petroleum have long been recognized in the 
eastern as well as in the western hemisphere. In 
Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria from the 
year 1792 to 1798, by W. G. Browne (London, 
1806, 4to.), at p. 388, it is stated that “ petro- 
leum, which is brought from the western shore of 

Arabian Gulf, near to Suez, is taken inwardly as 
well as outwardly applied, and is much esteemed.” 

Frank Reve Fowke, 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 

Tue Daisy 1x Pirxy.—In Mr. Earle’s deli 
ful little book on English Plant Names (a | 
for enjoyable reading as well for reference) 
mention is made of the “earliest extant notice of 
the daisy” as in the J/istoria Naturalis, xxvi. 13. 
“prophet and teacher of the heathen” 
the daisy in xxi. 8, and treats of its 
dical properties in xxvi. 5, but does not men- 
n it in xxvi. 13. SurrkLey Hiseerp 


ght 


as 


lescribes 


Tue Bouvier Famiry.—As Mr. Augustus 
Bouvier has recently died, the following particulars 
Mf this family of artists may be worth preserving : 
Augustus Bouvier—Royal Academy, 1852-79 
9 works); British Institution, 1845-59 (7 works); 
Suffolk Street, 1845-58 (6 works). A. Bouvier— 
Royal Academy, 1875 (1 work). A. J. Bouvier— 
British Institution, 1848 (1 work). G. A. Bou- 
—Royal Academy, 1869-79 (11 works). Joseph 
Bouvier—Royal Academy, 1839-73 (25 works); 
British Institution, 1845-67 (17 works); Suffolk 
ee 1841-74 (61 works Jules Bouvier— 
1 Institution, 1845 (1 work); sen ik Street, 
53 works). U. Bouvier— Royal Academy, 
6 (4 works) 5 British Institution, 1855-6 
; Suffolk Street, 1854-6 (8 works . Miss 
Re val J 1871-4 (3 works). 
ALGERNON GRAVES 
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Academy, 
6, Pall Mall. 


An FoR SALE: THE TRADESCANTS. 
In the second act of The Pirates of Fenz 
General Stanley wee ps bitterly, and laments that 
he has tarnished the fair fame of his ancestors by 
deceiving the Pirate ‘King. On being reminded 


“<STORS 


wunce 





that he has only recently bought the estate, and 
that consequently the dead around him are not 
his ancestors, he replies that he bought them with 
the estate. In “N. & Q.,” 6" §S. i. 508, it was 
mentioned that Turret House, South Lambeth 
Road, was about to be sold. The following 


extract forms the pendant to that announcement, 
and a striking illustration of the proverb, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera :— 


is 


“Mr, G. W. Aylen has received instructions to sell by 
auction, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 15 


as applied to | 





9 


1881, at 1 for o'clock, the whole of the building 
materials of the above estate [called ‘“‘ Turret Lodge 

Estate” in the placard], which was formerly the resi- 
dence of the ‘ Trandestants,’ the gardeners to King 
Charles the First, comprising the tomb of the above- 
named ‘ T'randestants.’”’ 

I am told that there is an inscription on the 
tombstone, but I should not think it warrants this 
peculiar spelling of the name. If I can obtain a 
copy of it, I will forward it to “N. & Q.” I may 
mention, in conclusion, that the late owner of the 
estate was named Thorne, but there is no relation- 
ship between him and the present writer. 

J. R. THorye. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Joannes Sampiancatus.—In our School 
Library is a small book whose title-page is :— 


“ Joannis | Samblancati | Sylvarum | Liber Primus ] 
eiusdem | Rerum Gallicarum | Liber Primus|ad Ja- 
annem Berterium | Senatus Tolosani P rincipem, Tolosa 

apud Joannem Budeum Typographum | Regium ¢ 

regione Collegii Fuxensis | M.DC.XXxv.’ 
Who was this Samblancatus? He is not to be 
found in the Biographie Universelle, being a 
different person from the Samblancai there men- 
tioned. His book Rerum Gallicarum describes 
“res ab excessu Henrici quarti.” I suppose he 
and his book are of little or no importance, but I 
should be glad to know any little that is to be 
known of him. O. W. Tancock. 


Norwich. 


Cates Parnnan, B.D., on. 1764.—In Nichols’s 


Literary Anecdotes, viii. 378, mention is made of 
Caleb Parnham, B.D., Rector of Ufford, North- 
amptonshire, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who died May 11, 1764. It 
is stated that “he kept, all the time he was rector 
| there, a most exact account of the variations in his 
hydrometer, which he had fixed in his - rden. A 
short history of those various changes, for about 


and 16, | practice to the Irish bar, and that he became 


| accordance with his orders. 


twenty-five years, was published in one of the 
last Who hath those 


newspapers winter. now 
diaries, if still preserved, I know not.” The “ last 
winter” will, I suppose, be that of 1763. I shall 
be very glad if any of your correspondents can 
discover the “short history” that is mentioned 


here : the actual diaries I imagine will not exist, 
as Parnham’s papers were burnt after his death, in 
Joun R. Luyy. 

Marton Vicarage, Ouseburn, York. 

ENSLIsHMEN AT THE Ir1su Bar.—A few years 
ago it was stated in an article in the Echo that 
only one English barrister h: id ever transfe rred his 
a 
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judge. This was Mr. Justice Burton, an intimate 
friend of John Philpot Curran, and celebrated as 
having presided at the trial of O'Connell in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” refer me to the date of the Echo in 
which the article appeared, and, furthermore, say 
whether the statement is correct? Mr. Justice 
Burton was brother to my great-grandfather, and 
as a matter of family history I should like to 
know whether this distinction may be claimed for 
him. Epwarp H. Marsan, 
Library, Claremont, Hasting:. 


Attwoop or Park Artwoop, WoLverLey 
Court, aypD Perpiswetr, co, Worcester.—Can 
you kindly afford me any pedigree of, or informa- 
tion about, this family previous to the year 1500 ; 
also as to its connexion with the De Montforts ? 

8. A. C. A, 
[See Vis. Wore., 1634] 

Tue Surname Uctow.— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me anything regarding this sur- 
name? I think it is a very uncommon one. I 
have consulted several peerages, directories, &c., 
but I am unable to gather any information. 

A. B. C. 


“Tne Curistian Year.”—The connexion of 
waves of sound and light is, I believe, a discovery 
of modern science. Has it ever been remarked that 
Keble, writing some fifty or sixty years ago, anti- 
cipated this in his hymn for Christmas Day ?— 

* What sudden blaze of song 
Spreads o'er th’ expanse of Heaven 
In waves of light it thrills along, 
Th’ angelic signal given.” 
W. M. M. 


Tovor [?] Mvit, Hixpoo Fixaycrer.— Where 
ean I find any account of his fiscal operations ? 
He is not given by name even in Phillips’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

Jean Lecrenc. — When he was in England, 
in 1682, he preached in London. In what church ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Boys EXecuTeED iN Enotanp Sixty Years 
Aco.—I have somewhere read that, as lately as 
sixty years ago, boys under twelve years of age 
were executed in England. Although we know 
how severe was our code of law even during the 
reign of George IIL., it is difficult to believe that 
such a thing as this could have taken place. I 
shall be glad to know if it were really so. 

H. Bower. 


“A Liverroo. GENTLEMAN,” &c¢.—There is a 
common saying in Lancashire: “A Liverpool 
gentleman, a Manchester man, a chap fra’ Bought’n 
(Bolton), and a fella fra’ Wiggin” (Wigan). 
Whence the origin of these distinctions ? 

Epuvusp WarTErTos, 


“Lecenpa Avurea.”—I have a beautiful copy 
of this work, in perfect preservation, printed at 
Nuremberg in 1474. Are copies of this date very 
rare? What is the date of the earliest edition ? 

i A 

A Norwicu MS. Sermon.—I have an original 
MS. sermon with the following title:—“ Moses old 
square for Judges, delivered in a sermon in the 
Green-yard in Norwich, July the 17, 1631. By 
Tho. Reeve.” This sermon, which was preached 
before the judges, is in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and is a fine specimen of caligraphy. On 
the cover are the following autographs: Joseph 
Barnes (?), 1676, and Jo. Tayleur, A.M., Pemb. 
Coll. Cantab. I shall be glad to know any 
particulars concerning the author of the above 
sermon. Perhaps Dr. JEssorr can help me. 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth. 





Generat Sir Sypenuam Poyntz.—Informa- 
tion is requested as to where General Sir Sydenham 
Poyntz (a distinguished cavalry general under the 
Commonwealth) died, and as to the names of his 
wife and children. W. H. Poyntz, Major. 


Arms Wantepv.—At Alcombe, Kent, is a stone 
with a coat of arms on it, St. Leger impaling 
Warham ; Warham 1 and 4, quartering 2 and 3 a 
blank shield with two bars. I should be much 
obliged if some one would tell me how to blazon 
this quartering. 


Prornet or SusseEx.—What were the arms 
borne by this family ? E. F. St. Lecer. 
19, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


Lampapivs.—Johnstone, in his valuable work, 
Agricultural Chemistry, p. 581, ed. 1844, men- 
tions a very interesting experiment made by 
Lampadius, which will well bear repeating. He 
mingled lime with the soil of a piece of ground 
till it was in the proportion of 1} per cent. (1°19 
per cent.) of its whole weight, and he ascertained 
subsequently by analysis the proportion of car- 
bonate of lime it contained in each of the three 
succeeding years :—The first year, 1°19 per cent.; 
the second year, 0°89 per cent.; the third year, 
052 per cent.; the fourth year, 0°24 per cent. 
Johnstone therefore concludes that there can be 
no question that the lime gradually disappears, or 
is removed from jthe soil. Who and what was 
Lampadius, and when and where did he live? 

H. W. Cookes. 

Astley Rectory, near Stourport. 

[W. A. Lampadius was a German chemist, born 
Aug. 8, 1772, died April 13, 1842. ] 


PLanTaGenet (Eart or Warren).— Geoffrey of 
Anjou, the first of the Plantagenets, appears to have 





been married twice. By his marriage [4.p, 1125] 
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with the Empress Maud, heiress of our King 
Henry I., he gave to England a long line of warrior 


kings, commencing with his son, Henry Plantagenet, 
known as Henry II. of England. From his former 
marriage—I assume his other espousal to have 
been the earlier one—sprang the Plantagenets, 
Earls of Warren and Surrey, the first of whom 
was Hamelin, who married Isabel, the heiress of 
William de Warren, the second Norman Earl 
of Surrey. Hamelin was succeeded, first, by his 
son, William; next, by his grandson, John Plan- 
tagenet. A daughter (Alianore) of Earl John 
married Henry de Percy, eighth feudal Baron 
Percy, and father of Henry de Percy (first Baron of 
Alnwick), great-grandfather to the first Earl of 
Northumberland of that family. 


Can any fellow reader give me the name of 
Geottrey Plantagenet’s first wife, that of the 
mother of Isabel Plantagenet (née de Warren), 


and that of the wife of each of the following 
noblemen: Earls William and John of Warren 
and Surrey, and Henry, first Baron Percy of 
Alnwick ? 

While on the subject of the Warren earldom, 
may I also ask who was the wife of Waleran de 
Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, who (the son, by her 
second marriage, of Lady Editha or Gundred de 
Warren, sister of the said William de Warren) 
succeeded to the earldom of Warwick as heir to 
his elder brother? French history tells me that 
Geoffrey Plantagenet died in 1151. 


CG. '% Fem 


“To MAKE A LEG.”—In glossaries and dic- 
tionaries I find this phrase explained as “ to bow” 
(the head). I confess I should like some proof 
of this. I should suppose it rather equivalent to 
“bow the knee,” or, to use a phrase of that time, 
to salute “ with cap and knee.” In this last in- 
stance, as was of course common in those cere- 
monious times, the “ bowing the knee” was often 
simultaneous with bowing the head. Can any of 
your readers give me a decisive instance of what 
it really meant? B. Nicnotsoy, 


—— Mersnett, Watcumaker.—Can any one 
help me to identify a London maker of the above 
name? I have been fortunate enough to obtain 
an exquisitely worked watch with his name, 
recording the day of the month in addition to the 
usual things; it is, I should say, eighteenth cen- 
tury work, A. E, Dow ine. 


Meav’s Row.— Another old spot of South 
London is about to disappear—Mead’s Row: a 
row of houses running from Kennington Road to 
West Road, and forming the base of a triangle of 
which the Rev. Newman Hall’s new church is the 
apex, standing as it does at the corner of West 
and Kennington Roads. It contains some quaint 
old houses, evidently built for a good class of 





Strawberry Hall is one, inhabited once 
Any information about the 
SENEX, 


people. 
by a justice (who ?). 
place and its associations will oblige. 


“ Jack SpRAT.”— 

“Enthusiasts in Folk-lore have demonstrated that 
subtle allegories or abstruse theological dogmas are the 
basis of popular tales, That in the celebrated story of 
Jack Sprat, &c., it is possible to discern an emblem of 
a rapacious clergy and an equally greedy aristocracy 
devouring the substance of the commons.”—Dacly Tele- 
graph, Dec. 18, 1880, 

Is there any foundation for the well-known nursery 
rhyme? SPERO. 


WHaLLEY AND Joyce tHe Poritans.—Of 
what family were these two Parliamentary officers? 


What became of them finally, where did they 
S¢ ttle, and did they leave any descendants ? 
INQUIRER. 


“The Regicides and their Descendants,” “N. & Q.,” 
5th 8, vii. 47, 196, 253, 276, 379,479; viii. 19, 118, 173. 
“Edward Whalley,” “N. & Q.,” 5 8, vii. 81; viii. 29, 


118, 137, 177, 359. ] 


A Conunprum Wantep.—The first line is 
‘There was a man in days of yore,” 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me a reference 
to it, or give it in full? It appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine some sixty years ago. 
H. T. E. 

“Ar spay.”—This phrase is explained in two 
different ways. First, it is connected with the 
Italian stare a bada, to stand agape, with mouth 
open. Cp. It. badare, Fr. bayer (O.Fr. baer). So 
Wedgwood, see Dict. (second ed., p. 54). Secondly, 
the M.E. form abaye is derived from the Fr. aborts, 
abbois, barkings, bayings, from Fr. abhbayer 
(aboyer), from Lat. ad+baubari, to yelp. So Diez 
Etym. Wtb., and Skeat Dict., s.v. 
‘Bay, 4).” Which is the correct ) 


1878 (see 








explanation / 
A. L. Mayuew. 


“ SARSAPARILLA.”—Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me the date of the first introduction of 
this word into English, and corroborate or disprove 
the following derivation? Chambers’s Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary derives the word, which is Sp. 
zarzaparilla, from zarza, bramble, and Parillo, a 
physician who is said to have first used the shrub 
medicinally. Is there any authority for the state- 
ment about Parillo, besides what may be found 
also in Diez’s Romance Dictionary? When and 
where did he live? Minsheu, in his Guide into 
the Tongues, ed. 1617, has the word, but he says 
nothing about Parillo. He remarks: “ Est deno- 
minatio Indica, que significat radicem viticuls.” 
In the Spanish portion of his dictionary he has : 
“carca parilla, round bird-weed, a roote used of 
the apothecaries.” The Fr. salsepareille, and It. 
salsapariglia, would lead one to suppose that 
Parillo has nothing to do with the formation of 
the word. F, C. Brrxpecx Terry. 
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Geo. Downuam, Bisuor or Derry, 1616-1634. 
—Is a portrait of this prelate known to be in 
existence? He was the son of William Downham, 
Bishop of Chester. Joun E. Batuey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Vatentine’s Day.—It is the custom in this 
village for the girls to go about begging gifts of 
money and fruit early on this day. Is this 
in reference to the “charity ” for which Wheatley, 
with scant authority, tells us St. Valentine was 
famous? The boys have their eleemosynary inn- 
ings on Plough Monday. Hveu Picor. 

Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


Straw Cares worn py Spanisn Peasants.— 
I remember to have read, many years ago, I think 
in an early number of Fraser’s Magazine, an 
account of the Spanish peasantry protecting them- 
selves in rainy weather by wearing straw upon 
their shoulders as a cape, to defend themselves 
from the wet. A reference to this passage, or to 
any such account in any travels in Spain, is much 
desired for a literary purpose. 5. C. W 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantepv.— 


Plymouth in an U; roar.—This musical farce was 
performed at Covent Garden Theatre in 1779, the music 
being by Mr. Dibdin, W. H. K, Watenr. 


Avtnors oF Qvorations WanTeD.— 
“ Whether you lead the patriot band, 
Or in the class of courtiers stand, 
Or prudently prefer 
The middle course, with equal zeal 
To serve both king and commonweal, 
four Grace, my Lord, or Sir,” &e. 
ALEX, Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col, 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground.” 
Davip Dick. 
“ We drank the Libyan seer to sleep, and lit 
Lamp: which outburned Canopus. O my life 
In Egypt! O the daliance and the wit, 
The flattery and the strife!” 
“ The kisses were in the course of things, 
The bite was a needless addition,” 


Replies. 


LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON: CHARLES 
CONGREVE. 
(6% §S. iii. 126.) 

These are probably some of those letters from 
Dr. Johnson to his early friend Mr. Hector which 
Boswell says (ed. 1791, i. 37) were lost. If H. P. 
has been so fortunate as to recover any of these 
lost letters, their publication would be very de- 
sirable, though the one he quotes from was not 
written in the time of Johnson’s ushership, but 
probably about 1776. 

Of Charles Congreve there does not seem to be 


much to say. In early life he attracted the notice 
of Archbishop Boulter, who gave him patronage, 
and made him his chaplain. In 1738 the arch- 
bishop, writing to Lord Granard, says (Boulter’s 
Letters, ii. 197, 1770) :— 

“My Chaplain, Mr. Congreve, who is of a good family 
in Staffordshire, has an uncle in New York in the ser- 
vice of the Government Capt. Charles Congreve, who 
about thirty years ago was going for New York......with 
a brevet for a Captain's commission in one of the in- 
dependent companies.” 

The captain was unfortunate, and Boulter requests 
Lord Granard to “shew him countenance.” John- 
son can have seen but very little of his old school- 
fellow, Charles Congreve, for many years ; but in 
1776 the latter was living in London, when John- 
son mentions him to Mr. Hector (Boswell, ii. 33). 

“He obtained, I believe, considerable preferment in 
Ireland, but now lives in London quite as a valetudina- 
rian, afraid to go into any house but his own. He takes 
a short airing in his post-chaise every day. He has an 
elderly woman, whom he calls cousin, who lives with 
him, and jogs his elbow when his glass has stood too 
long empty, and encourages him in drinking, in which 
he is very willing to be encouraged; not that he gets 
drunk, for he is a very pious man, but he is always 
muddy. He confesses to one bottle of port every day, 
and he probably drinks more. He is quite unsocial ; his 
conversation is monosyllabical, and when at my last 
visit, I asked him what a clock it was, that signal of my 
departure had so pleasing an effect on him, that he 
sprung up to look at his watch, like a greyhound bound- 
ing at a hare.” 

After this there cannot be much more of interest 
to be learnt. The death of “the Rev. Mr. Con- 
greve at Whitchurch” is recorded in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, July, 1782. Possibly this was 
Johnson’s old schoolfellow. EpwarpD SOoLty. 


Brasses 1n Caurcnues: A Winorretp Brass 
(6% §. i. 273, 294, 366, 401, 438).—The inscrip- 
tion on the brass of Elizabeth Wingfield, 1616, 
was printed in “N. & Q.” at the first of the 
references given above, in the hope that the brass 
might be identified and restored to its place. It 
was identified as having belonged to the parish 
church of South Weald, in Essex, and it has been 
restored to that church, or rather to the vicar and 
churchwardens. Mr. Gawthorp, of Long Acre, 
has, I find, sent back to South Weald not only 
this brass, which is perfect, but also nine frag- 
ments of other brasses from the same church which 
were sent to him, unasked for and unexpected, 
at the time of the so-called “ restoration” of the 
building. I suwbjoin an inventory supplied to me 
by Mr. Gawthorp of what was sent, including 
these fragments :— Kneeling figure, Lady Browne 
(cirea 15502), two pieces; shield of arms, Sir 
Anthony Browne, one piece; shield of arms, 
—— Sanders, one piece ; twelve children with 
horned head-dresses, one piece ; seven male and 





seven female children, two pieces ; inscription, 
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Elizabeth Wingfield, 1616, one piece; children 
kneeling, 1634, two pieces. Now this inventory 
is, to my thinking, a very pretty document as it 
stands. No less than ten brasses were missing 
from this one church of South Weald. By the 
aid of “N. & Q.” one of these, and portions of 
other six, are found, after nearly twenty years, in 
the shop of a respectable tradesman, who had 
acquired them fairly and preserved them carefully. 
How many such records of English life and history 
are thus missing, stowed away in less reputable 
quarters, and not recovered ? 

As to Mr. Gawthorp, it does not seem that any 
notice has yet been taken of what he has done 
He tells me that some months ago he requested 


the vicar and churchwardens to acknowledge 

“N. & Q.” that he had gratuitously returned 
these brasses. No such acknowledgment, I be- 
lieve, has yet appeared ; and, though I have 


nothing to do with South Weald, it perhaps be- 
com least to record the fact that the Wing- 
field brass has gone back thither, and may 
day or other even occupy again that place in the 
church from which it ought never to have been 


es ine at 


some 


taken. A. J. M. 
THe Mystery or Berketey Sqvare (4 §, 

x. 373, 399; xi. 85 ; 5S. xii. 87 ; 6 S. ii. 417, 

435, 452, 471, 514; iii. 29, 53, 111).—My re- 


in as 


I suspect d 
neverthe less, 
& Q.” 


searches to this mystery have, 
they would, led to little real result ; 
it may interest the readers of “N. 
how I have tried and failed. 

l. I began, of course, on the lines laid down in 
e letter to Bishop Thirlwall which Mr. Mrenan 
at 6" §S. ii. Here I far as 
H.,” and there ran aground. Miss H., it 

is now in a sisterhood, and her sister 
states that she “knows” that for this reason Miss 
H. would refuse to ~~ any information as to the 
story, even if she remembered it, “ which I am sure 
does 
sisterh od, 
myself; but this was refused me. 
if “ Mrs. P.” hinted to me, not : 
hat the story probably had no other source than 
he narrative published by Miss Broughton, which 
I shall come to directly; and Miss H.’s sister 
referred me to this same narrative as if it were a 
most unimpeachable authority, and all that could 
possibly be necessary. i 
To investigations this new direction I 
therefore betook myself. I ascertained from the 
publishers of Temple Bar that Miss Broughton’s 
form of the story appeared in February, 1868, and 
was afterwards reprinted in her Twilic jht Stories. 
For this book I sent, and having read the story, 
and found it almost identical with that given in 
“N. & Q.” (the differences are that the housemaid 


to hear 


t]} 
(ote 
** Miss 
ap] 


8 514, rot is 


ears, 


she not.” 


that I might prove the matter for 


ut all obscurely, 


in 


is taken to the doctor’s house instead of to the | 


- | takenly applied to a wrong house. 


in | 


I pressed for the address of the | 


The husband | 


‘h yspital, and—certainly a very important one— 
that the lover is killed instead of saved alive), I 
wrote to Miss Broughton to ask whether she could 
give me any information on the subject. Her 
answer was this, and I have her leave to publish 
it :— 

“97, Holywell Street, Oxford, Feb. 2nd. 

“ Dear Sir,—You are mistaken in supposing that my 
story has anything to do with the so-called Berkeley 
Square Mystery. Its incidents happened, as I was told 
| by my informant, in the country, and I clothed it in 
fictitious characters and transposed it to London, which 
I have since regretted, as so many people have thence 
assumed that it must refer to the house in Berkeley 
The slip you enclose is clearly my story mis- 
I am sorry to be 
| unable to assist you in your search, but I can at least 
divert you from a wrong trac 

“« Yours Te 
. Brocenut 


Square. 


” 


N. 





With regard to the general question of the 
house’s reputation, I have the evidence of Mr. 
| George Vincent, Head Porter of Brasenose College, 
|} He had already written to “N. & o.” 6" 8. ii. 
| 514) that while he ga in the house as servant 
| to the Hon. Elizabeth Curzon, from 1851 till her 
death at a great age in 1859, he saw no ghost ; 
land in answer to a letter I addressed to him, he 
|added to this that during that time the house 
so far as he knew) was not said to be haunted in 
any way, and that about four or five years later, 
i.e. 1863-4, Lord de la Zouche, nephew to Miss 
Curzon, coming down to Oxford to enter his son, 
| the present lord, at Christ Church, informed him 
| that the reputation had then arisen. This date I 
| th ught too early, as present lord was then 
| about eleven or twelve years old ; but Mr. Vincent 
| said men were often entered at Christ Church 
some years before coming into residence. 
| 4 . Two others yer m r addressed on the subject 
| were the present L la Zou beand Sir Charles 
Young, Bart.. the lat ter of whom, Mr. Vincent 
told me, succeeded Miss Curzon in the house ; 
but the former let ter rer a unans wered, and 
the other came back from > Dead Le peg enn 
I hardly think, however, or yuld have thrown 


| 

! 

| 

much light on the matter. ow 
distinct 
| 


To sum up, therefore, since the only 
legend (though the late Lorp bye omg in 
“N. & Q.,” 4" S. x. 399, hinted at others) told of 


Berkeley Square has been howe | not to — ing to 

, there remains only the general belief, to all ap- 

r “ arance unfounded, that the house is “‘h senate 
| which it seems to me may be well accounted for 
by its neglected condition when em pty, and the 

habits of the melancholy and solitary hypo- 

chondriac, already me — in “N. & Q.,” when 
| it was occupied by him. With respect to the 
story, I undertook to inquire into it as connected 
with Berkeley Square ; and as Miss Broughton, 
doubtless for that reason, has given me no evidence 
or authority for I have made no attempt to 
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gain it from her or others. I think I have done 
my part; and to any one else who chooses to 
follow me I heartily wish good luck. 
Cuarves F, 5. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Pickxerine Lytue : Toincwata (6" §. ii. 488). 
—Pickering Lythe had previously been called Dic 
Wapentake, as we learn from Domesday Book. 
This district was in extent at the date of the 
survey (1086) nearly what it is now. The lands, 
however, which the abbey of Whitby had acquired 
round about it were subsequently withdrawn from 
this wapentake as well as from that of Langbarugh, 
and formed into the “ Liberty of Whitby Strand.” 
In the Ordnance 6-inch maps the boundaries are 
very carefully indicated, as also those of the town- 
ships which—and not parishes—are the component 
parts of hundreds and wapentakes. 

It seems, therefore, until after 1086 this district 
was a wapentake, and that the trysting place of 
the men was some “dyke”—one of those dykes, 
perhaps, up on the moors above Ebberston. At 
what subsequent date this wipe ntake came to be 
called Pickering Lythe I cannot exactly say ; but 
before the end of the reign of Henry I., as it is 
mentioned in the charter of Alan, son of Reginald 
Buschel, of Hutton, to Whitby Abbey. Possibly 
this change of name indicates the loss of hun- 
dredal constitution by reason of the great extent 
of the Crown lands—more than half the area— 
withdrawn from local jurisdiction. Pickering and 
its extensive appendent soke had been so in the 
days of King Edward the Confessor as a possession 
of the Karl Morkar. I believe these mostly are 
parcel of the duchy of Lancaster to this day. 

As to the meaning of “lythe” in this case, 
nothing satisfactory has been suggested so far as I 
am aware. It does not seem to be a correspond- 
ing term to the lathe of Kent, and the “lythe” 
J. L. cites from Morte Arthure is more reasonable. 
There are also for consideration Lid, folk, and 
Lei’, the court leet or law court of the hundred, 
held, at least in Iceland, at midsummer, and 
perhaps so called from Li®a, the A.-S. name for 
the double month (June and July) when it was 
held, as I read in Cleasby's Icelandic Dictionary. 
“Lythe” is again a local name, for in this very 
neighbourhood, on the sea-coast north of Whitby, 
is a church village so called, lying snugly in a 
deep hollow between the hills, reminding one of 
the Scotch word “ lythe,” sheltered. 

I do not know whether it has been noticed 
before, but somewhere within the liberty of 
Whitby Strand mentioned above was—I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the neighbourhood to 
say whether the spot can be identified now—a 
Thingwala (bing vollr, the field or close where the 
thing had sat), enumerated among the lands given 


to Whitby Abbey by William de Perci, the first 





Norman baron, and his son Alan (Dugdale’s 
Mon. Angl, vol. i. p. 74). This is a particularly 
interesting fact, because Worsaae (Danes in Eng- 
land, p. 70) could only find one in the whole of 
England after diligent search, 7.¢., Thingwall, in 
Cheshire. A. 8. Enis, 


Westminster, 


Cowtey AND Sprat (6 §, iii. 128).—The 
question here asked is one of considerable interest, 
though it is by no means new ; it certainly deserves, 
and I hope will obtain, a satisfactory reply. Shortly 
stated it amounts to this: Abraham Cowley was 
in love with a lady named Leonora, who jilted 
him and married Dean Sprat’s brother ; and this 
seems to resolve itself into three questions—1. Who 
was Leonora? 2. Who was Dean Sprat? 3. Had 
he a brother ? 

It is to be observed that the foundation of the 
whole story is to be found in Spence’s Aneciotes, 
pp. 13 and 285, and is contained in two memoranda 
attributed to Pope :— 

“In the latter part of his life he showed a sort of 
aversion for women, and would leave the room when 
they came in: ’twas probably from a disappointment in 
love. He was much in love with his Leonora; who is 
mentioned at the end of that good ballad of his on his 
different mistresses. She was married to Dean Sprat’s 
brother, and Cowley never was in love with any body 
after.” 

It is plain that this refers to Cowley’s ballad 
entitled The Chronicle, in which, after stating that 
he had been in love with nineteen ladies, all of 
whom had jilted him or he had jilted them, he 
ends by saying that now his heart is fixed on 

“ Heleonora, first o’ th’ Name, 
Whom God grant long to reign.” 

Taking all the circumstances of the case into 
consideration, it seems most probable that ‘* Heleo- 
nora” was not any real individual lady, but a 
purely imaginary one, perhaps the type of some 
new occupation or motive in life. 

But here naturally arises the second question, 
Who was Dean Sprat? Dr. Sprat, the poetical 
chaplain of the Duke of Buckingham, was a great 
friend of Cowley’s, acted as his literary executor, 
and wrote his life; but Dr. Sprat was not dean 
till 1683, sixteen years after the death of Cowley. 
There is a letter from Cowley to Sprat, dated 
May 21, 1665, printed by Peck, Collection of 
Historical Pieces, p. 81, 4to., 1740, in which Cow- 
ley uses the remarkable expression, ‘ You, I, and 
the Dean,” which appears to show that the dean 
could not be Sprat himself, unless, as Mr. Bell 
suggests (Hnglish Poets, i. 87, 1839), it was a jest 


| of Cowley’s to make two persons of Sprat, and 


| 


\ 


distinguish the intellectual from the convivial 
friend. It is plain, however, that Pope did not 
believe this, for he distinctly states (Spence, 13) 
that Cowley caught the fever which carried him 
off in 1667 from staying out all night, after being 
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too merry at a drinking bout, with “ Dean Sprat”; 
a statement directly contradicted by Bishop Sprat 
himself, in his Life of Cowley. Pope adds that 
the people of Chertsey still speak of the drunken 
dean. It is plain that if this was true, the so- 
called drunken dean of 1667 could not possibly be 
Sprat, who was only created dean in 1683 ; and 
the whole story is so vague and hazy that it is 
difficult to come to any other conclusion than that 
it is a tissue of baseless gossip. It is quite possible 
that Cowley and Sprat had some jovial friend 
whom they in sport called the dean ; but if this 
was the case, then all that relates to Sprat and his 
brother and Cowley’s lady-love would fall to the 
ground, Epwarp SoLty. 

(Thomas Sprat was Bishop of Rochester and Dean of 
Westminster 1683-1713. He (Cowley’s biographer), says 
Dean Stanley, wrote the inscription on Cowley’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. According to Col. Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 276 note, Sprat “ was 
installed a Prebendary of Lincoln 20 Oct., 1660, and of 
Westminster 22 Feb., 1668,9, and Canon of Windsor 
14 Jan, 1680/1,” 


Lucy Wentworth, CLEVE- 
LAND (6 §, ii. 408; iii, 115).—I 
demur to the remark that an inscription upon a 
coflin-plate is “a thing confessedly of no autho- 
rity.” It takes hig rank as evidence than a 


CouNTESsS O01 
72, 96, 


50 
vw, 42, 


sher 
monumental inscription, and is on an equality at 
least with an official entry in a parish register. 
Modern scepticism is being pushed to extreme 
limits if we are to reject testimony of the highest 
class, when furnished by persons on the spot, 
who were eye-witnesses of the facts, and wrote 
them down at asolemn moment. The full titles 
of the deceased countess are not delivered in the 
inflated language of the herald; but, nevertheless, 
the words are sufficient. After all, this matter of 
style is of the smallest moment. The real gist of 
the inquiry is the identity of the person. Had 
there been doubt, it was at an end when CoLoNnEL 
Cuester came forward. Mr. Carmicnaet has 


more faith in Burke’s Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages than most of us are able to boast, or the 
speculation as to the correctness of the name 


would never have arisen. 

It so chances that these inscriptions have been 
printed long ago; and the one inquired about 
runs thus : 

“Lady Lucy Wentworth, wife of Thomas, Earl of 
Clevelaud, who deceased November 23, 1651,’ 
Perhaps this version of the other will satisfy Mr. 
SOLLY :— 

“The Right Honourable Anne, Countess Dowager of 
Strafford, wife of Thomas, Earl of Strafford, mother to 
William, the present Earl of Strafford, died September 
19th, 1754, Aged 70 years.” 

A correspondent, J. P., writing to the editors 
of the Topographer, under date “30th June, 1790,” 
says (Topographer, iii. 59) 


“ Gentlemen,— Having been on a visit to Toddington, 
in Bedfordshire, and being fond of Antiquities, I collected 
what little I could find from the church, and if you can 
perceive any ching worth your notice, it 13 at your ser- 
vice.” 

Then, after sundry notes, at p. 62 

“The following are the Inscriptions* on the C 
in the Vault, at Toddington, taken Feb, 26, 1785, 
it wasjlast opened.” 

The occasion must have been the burial of Lady 
Stratford, for her plate (eleventh of the series) 
records : 

“Lady Anne — ¥ 
February the 7th, 1785, Aged € 
This lady, before Chiat is in the preceding year, 
from sitting too near the fire, had sustained great 
shock and injury by burning. The sident 
resulted in fits which never left her, and proved 
the immediate cause of her death at 


flins 


when 


Count s3 of Strafford, died 


5 years. 


CK 


Wentworth 
Castle, Yorkshire, whence her body was brought 
into Bedfordshire for interment (Gent. Mayg., 
vol. lv., pt. i 156). 

As Mr. Carmicuaet is so much in favour of 
verbal accuracy, he will not mind my telling him 
that the ancestor of the Nettlestead family was 
not Sir Roger Wentworth. He was never more 
than “esquire.” Witness his will (Norwich, Reg. 
Betyns, f. 96a), “ Ego Rogerus Wentworth armiger,” 
and ro lisition taken after his death (4 Edw. 
BV 6: Nor, if we are to be so careful about 
ih “did he marry Margery le Despenser, 
although his wife was the sole daughter and heir 
of Sir Philip le Despenser, because, as widow of 
John, Lord Roos,t of Hamlake, she was then 
Margery, Lady Roos, by which name she was 
known for some sixty years. Apropos of her, I 
may point out an error by the late Garter in 
setting down her death as having occurred in 
20 Edw. IV. (Coll. Topog. et Gen., vii. 263). There 
is a twenty about the date, but it happens to be 
in the month, not the year. The correction is 
20 April (1478), 18 Edw. IV. (Ing. 18 Edw. IV., 
No. 35). Sir Harris Nicolas was led into a very 
natural mistake by her will (Testamenta Vetusta, 
346), but a notice of that may fall more con- 
veniently for the index under her name. 

Joun A, C. VINCENT. 

My description of this lady has provoked some 
but, I was uncertain as to her 
identity, I gave in my query the title I came 
in the registers, viz., Lady Lucy Went- 
worth. That there is an error of description is 
obvious. I am unable to state by whom the notes, 
which I published in Miscellanea Gen logica et 
Me raldica, vol. iii. p. 450, were made in the Tod- 
dington registers. One thing is evident—they are 


criticism, as 


across 





* Eleven in number. 

+ He fell at the battle of igé on 
22 March), 1420/1 (Inq. 9 Hen. No. 58). It will 
| seen that his widow survived him fifty seven years. 
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not to be relied on, as they must either be incor- 
rectly copied or the inscriptions on the coffin- | 
plates themselves are at fault. Ex gr., Thomas, | 
Lord Wentworth, K.B. (son and heir apparent to 
Thomas, Earl of Cleveland), who died in 1643, is 
described as “Colonel of His Majesty’s Guards, 
King Charles the Second,” whereas King Charles I. 
was then reigning, Again, as Mr. Sotty points | ¢ 
out, Anne, Countess Dowager of Strafford, is 
erroneously described as wife of Thomas, Earl of 
Cleveland. I have not consulted Morant’s Essex, 
but in the Visttations of Essex published by the 
Harleian Society, part i. p. 316, I find a Lucy, 
third daughter and coheir of Sir John Wentworth 
of Gosfield, by Elizabeth, daughter to Sir Moyle 
Finche (Mr. Carmicuaret makes her fourth 
daughter, and the mother’s name Catherine). This 
Lucy is apparently the one who became the second 
wife of Thomas, Earl of Cleveland. Unfortunately, 
the registers are defective at this period, and no 
record of her burial is to be found. En passant, 
on p. 124 of the Visitations above quoted, Henry 
Wentworth of Codham is made to ap pear as son 
of Richard We — and Margery le Spencer. 
Is not this match and descent a printer's error ? 
for on p. 313 Henry appears as son of Roger and 
Margaret, which agrees with Mr. Carmicuakt’s 
view. 

Now as to the other point in’my query. I 
asked which Earl of Cleveland was the husband 
of Lucy. When I wrote that query I was under 
the impression that there were two creations ; 
why I cannot tell, except that I have an indistinct 
recollection of having seen it mentioned some- 
where. Reference to proper authorities has, of 
course, set me right on this point. Possibly it 
was something like the following which gave me 
the wrong idea: “There are several fine Van 
Dycks ; one of these is a large canvas, containing 
portraits of Thomas Wentworth, first Earl of 
Cleveland, his wife and daughter (No. 90).” This 
[ extract from an article in the February number of 
the Antiquary, headed “Exhibition of Old Masters” 
(p. 76). Again, in a letter I received last year 
from a connexion of the Wentworth family, certain 
children are therein described as children of the 
first Earl of Cleveland. If there was only one 
Earl of Cleveland it is surely misleading to de- 
scribe him as the first earl ; he is the earl. The 
use of the word “ first ’ ’ implies that there was at 
least another earl of the same name. 


F, A, Biaypes. 
Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


“Tue Tastet or Cenes” (6 §, ii, 513).— 

Late cata rs, as Simplicius (fifth cent. Chr. era), in 
his preface to the Predicamenta of Aristotle, and 
Ammonius (sixth cent. Chr. era), in his scholia on 
the Categories of Aristotle, expressly apply the 
title ‘Hdovcxo? to the Epicureans, and apparently 


|to them only. Athenzus (third cent. Chr. era), 
xiii, 53, p. 588a, uses the same title as a well- 
known term, and ‘probably intends the same philo- 
sophical sect by it, as he mentions Epicurus by 
name a few lines afterwards. And in bk. vii. 91, 
p. 312f., he applies the term by way of joke to 
Archestratus, the poet of gastronomy, styling him 

“Héovexds dtAdoodos, meaning app are ntly that 
he was, as Horace says of himself, “ Epicuri de 
grege porcus.” If, then, the word were never used 
except in reference to the Epicureans, the passage 
in Cebes is without doubt interpolated. Sut 
Athenzeus, xiv. 57, p. 647¢, uses ydovixds as an 
adjective of more general signification in de- 
scribing a particular kind of flat cake -7AaKovs 
| Movrcavos—which when kneaded with wine and 
| cheese becomes more palatable, »doveKwTepov 
yiverat And Creuzer, in his edition of ee 
de Pulcritudine, Heidelberg, 1814, Svo., . lv of 
the “ Preeparatio,” proposes to correct a ‘corrupt 
ure « of Pausanias (1x 31, 6), Oe omiewyv €v Ti) 
ly 2% Aovdxwv (or ‘Héovdxwrv, Ald.) éoriv 
ovopafopnern zny?), by reading “7jdovixov, volup- 
tariorum fons,” as yielding a fitter meaning than 
“ fons arundinum, vel quidguid id est, OOVaKw.” 
Be this as it may, the word 7dovexds may fairly 
| be assumed to have been a current term for 
“ votaries of pleasure,” without any reference to a 
particular sect of philosophers ; and if the passage 
of Cebes in question be looked at, it seems that 
he is speaking in the most general terms of the 
followers of Yevdoraidera, who nevertheless think 
that they are all the while in the company of the 
true zaideca. The stranger then asks what they 
, whereon the old guide replies, ot pe 
ot be Rj TOES” ot be Aca Lexrinol: ot 
o€ Move oot’ ot oe ApeOpytecot | ot be Tew- 
per Tpae’ ot be ‘Agtpodoyor ol le 
or O€ Meperarixot’ ot 0€ Recueil Kat Ooot 
aAXAou rAjovor. These are 
evidently whole classes of men, devoted to and 
absorbed by their own pursuits, which, however 
interesting, useful, and even necessary, cannot 
per se make men morally good, as is shown after- 
wards in chaps. xxxiii., xxxiv. I would suggest, 
therefore, that 7jdovexoi here represents ‘those 
whose lives are spent in the pursuit of amuse- 
ments or pleasures—the Sybarites or Phzacians 
of the world at any period, “in cute curanda plus 
zequo operata juventus.” With 8 Schweighz user I 
prefer the reading Ilepurar tkot to Tlepurar yTLUKOl, 
and with him interpret it of those who are en- 
gaged in philosophical discussion, “ pro quovis 
doctorum scholasticorum genere,” while KpiTiKol, 
|in a similar way, would apply to all who are 
busied in literary labour, specially at that time 
to those “ qui veterum Poetarum monumenta cura- 
bant et interpretabantur.” Briefly, the passage 
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has no reference to the distinctive appellations of 
| the several sects of the philosophers, and the intro- 
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duction of the word 7)dovixds is no sure argument 
against the genuineness of the passage. Schweig- 
heuser also shows that if any sect be meant it 
might be the followers of Aristippus (better known 
as Cyrenaics), since he was a hearer of Socrates, 
and might be alluded to as Plato is in — XXxXili. 
S. Boyse, in his version, Glasgow, p. 18, 
omits 7doviKot and wepur sa i. 
E. Buckwey. 


1750, 


The ‘Hdovixoi were the rh deriving 
their origin from Aristippus. Their tenets are 
stated in Ritter et Preller, Hist. Phil losoph., cap. ¥ 

§§ 204-11, Goth., 1875. The place of 1601) in 


their system is stated $ ey in an extract from 


Di oge nes Laertius (lib. i » @ 87) : Aoxe? & avrots 
Ke Lt TE Xos evdatpovias Svadep ELV, TEAOS pret yop 
civ at L KaTa Epos 1 ovipV, €t LUjLOVe iv o€ Tu 
€k TOI PEpLKOr yOOVOVY TVTTHPA, ALS ovvap.- 


povvTa Kat Ol T LPWXYKVEAL Kal at peAXor rat, 
Ep. MARSHALL, 


The ‘Héorcxoé in chap. xiii. may be Cyrenaics, 
or both they and the Peripatetics may have been 
interpolated. Probably, however, the Tablet is 
not the work of the Theban Cebes, but belongs 
to a much later date. The whole question of 
authorship (as well as a consideration of the 
passage in chap. xiii.) will be found fully discussed 
in my edition of the Tablet, with introduction 
and notes, published in the Clarendon Press Series 


about two years ago. C. 8. JeRRAM. 
“Persit Satire,” 1789 (6 §. ii. 486).—Mr. 
Buckuey is doubtless right in conjecturing that 
the 4to. edition of Persius published in London in 
1789 is one of the editions put forth by the Rev. 


Henry Homer. It appears from Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, s.v. “ Homer,” followed 
by Rose’s Biog. Dict, that Mr. Homer pub- 


lished an edition of Persius “ex editione Heninii” 
(a misprint for Henninii), and the same is stated 
in the Bibliographia Britannica (where it is 
printed Henicii). Now the book itself on its 
title-page professes to be ‘‘ex editione Casauboni 
ann. 1695 vulgata”; but on referring to Brunet 
and Ebert I find that this edition of Persius of 
1695 is appended to a reprint of an edition of 
Juvenal issued in 1685 by H. C. Hennin, of whom 
an account will be found in Michaud’s Biog. 
Universelle. The statement, therefore, of Chal- 
mers, &c., is inaccurate, but may well be taken to 
point to the edition in question. Of this last a 
copy is in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum ; it agrees closely in external appearance 
with the 8vo. editions of Cesar, Tacitus, and Livy 
published by Homer, and I can find no trace of 
his edition unless it be this one. The printer may 
no doubt be Bulmer, as Mr. Buckiey suggests, 
but the three other editions I have mentioned are 
inscribed “excudebant M. Ritchie & J. Sammells,” 








except the last volume (the index) of the Livy, 
which is printed by Samuel Gosnell. The Livy 
was completed by a brother of Henry Homer after 
the death of the latter, which happened in 1791. 
At the end of the text of the Cwsar in vol. ii 
appears “Typis Jacksonianis,” in spite of the 
above words on the title-page. 
J. Power Hicks. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 

8.P.Q.R. ili, 34, 115).—Let me 
the reference to Phi- 


(6% §. ii, 426; 
thank Mr. Kwyicnar for 

lomneste in 1808. But his list has no mention of one 
of the most curious interpretations, that assigned 
to Ven. Bede, for which, so far as I can ascertain, 
the earliest known authority is Bishop Jewell 
(vol. i. p. 421, Parker Soc.). Other letters, PPP. 
SSS. RRR. FFF., as on a column at Rome, have 
also a complement which is referred to Bede on 


early authority (“ Vit. Bed.” ad cale. Hist. Ecel., 
Cant., 1722, p. 800). This is noticed also in the 
Gesta Rom. (tale xlii. vol. i. p. 152, Wright 
Hotten, s.a.), where Helinandus wrongly states 


that the interpretation is from Valerius Maximus, 


What is the authority for Bede’s and the other 
interpretations of S.P.Q.R. ? is stilla query. Bp. 
Jewell refers to it as follows (Controv. with 


Harding, art. iv. u.8.) :-— 

“‘The admiration of this glory (of Rome) drew such 
resort of people thither, that Beda, a learned man of 
this country, being there, and seeing the multitude of 
strangers that came only to gaze and to see news, 
expoun led these four solemn letters, 8.P.Q.R., in this 
wise : ‘Stultus populus queerit Romam’ : ‘Foolish folk 
fly (flee, 1565) to Rome.’ 

As Beda was not at Rome there is 
some mistake. He refused to go there. 
Ep. MARSHALL, 

GENEALOGY IN THE Law Reports ‘ 
264).—I should like to add to Mr. WappineTon’s 
note on this subject that in the Fortieth Report of 

Deputy Keeper of Public Records, and in other 
reports, references will be found to numerous 
depositions taken by commission in various actions 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. No 
one interested in local archzeology should omit to 
examine them. Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


obviously 





6% S. ii. 


(5% S$. v. 428).— 


Forth ArMs AND Famity ( 
I have an impression of the seal used by my great- 
grandfather, Capt. John Parker —_ R.N., on 
which are the arms the subject of Mr. Mytes 
Fitz Hewnry’s query. The arms on the seal are, 
Ermine, the royal harp of Ireland between three 
martlets, 2 and 1; impaling Ermine, a saltire 
gules (or argent ?), on a chief azure three crescents. 
Crest, out of a mural crown a dexter arm embowed 
proper, the hand grasping a broken sword. Motto, 
“ Le fort ne [se ?] soumettra jamais.” 

The legend in my great-grandfather’s family 
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was that permission to assume the royal harp of 
Ireland as an armorial bearing was granted by 
Charles I. to an ancestor, Samuel Forth, for 
service rendered at the battle of Edgehill, and 
that the king made him a knight banneret on 
the field. I doubt whether any existing record 
of the battle of Edgehill bears out the legend, but 
possibly it had reference to some other battle. 
I believe there are instances of monarchs granting 
subjects permission to assume some portion of the 
royal arms for such a service as saving the king’s 
life, and if this Sir Samuel Forth were an Irish- 
man he would be not unlikely to select the Irish 
harp. Joun H. Josseiyy. 
Ipswich, 


A Puritan Hymn (6 S. i. 458).—Your corre- 
spondent is not likely to find this hymn, for the 
simple reason that it has no existence. The 
wretched doggerel may be regarded as a specimen 
of American humour. I find the lines in a serap- 
book of the year 1862, quoted from the Wisconsin 
Chief. They are there described as an “old 
Wesleyan hymn,” but any one conversant with 
Wesleyan Methodist hymnology knows that it 
would be impossible to find such lines among the 
hymns of the Wesleys or other Methodist poets. 

Wittram Rayner. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Tuomas Harrison, tue Recicipe (6" §. ii. 
383).—William Henry Harrison, who succeeded 
Martin Van Buren as President of the United 
States, and died one month after his inauguration, 
owing, as was asserted at the time, to “ the visita- 
tion of the office-hunters,” is said to have been a 
descendant of the regicide. Some time ago, when 
his son was mentioned as a candidate for the 
United States Senate, one of our newspapers gave 
a genealogy of his family in connexion with the 
regicide ; whether correct or not the writer of 
this note is unable to say. UNEDA, 

Philadelphia, 


Hocartn’s Restpence 1n Cirencester (6* §, 
iii, 25, 71, 136).—In my former communication I 
omitted to notice in the engraving, on a board below 
the balustrade, the name and date “ W. Hogarth 
ft 1719.” The authority for the engraving is 
added as before stated. My picture was given by 
Mr. Tyler, about fifty years ago, to the person from 
whom I received it. When Mr. Tyler gave up 
the “Ram” to the Weavers, renovations and 
alterations were required, and a small back room, 
where suppers and the usual refreshments were 
formerly served, participated in the improvements. 
Mrs. Weaver, when she gave me the relics de- 
scribed, said there were a great many funny and 
queer faces and figures on the high-backed settle, 
chimney-piece, and walls, which were then all 
effaced and painted over, and this room was con- 





verted into an ordinary tap-room. Mrs. Weaver's 
father told her he had heard that Mr. Hogarth 
was “very good company,” and that he attracted 
many customers at the evening meetings ; and he 
used to relate one anecdote handed down to him 
connected with Hogarth. One rather obtuse, heavy 
sort of character was chaffed by one of the com- 
pany, a humorous, bon-vivant lawyer of the day, 
on his having made a poor supper, on which he 
said he had had enough, that he always left off 
with an appetite ; the lawyer replying, “ I consider 
that a d—d insult, for I never begin with one.” 
Hogarth was much amused with this humorous 
incident. This is, of course, only traditional, but 
I have no reason to doubt its truth. 

I have three or four impressions left, and if Mr. 
Avstin Donson will favour me with his address I 
will send him one, and will inform him where he 
may see_the picture I have described. 

Tuomas WARNER. 

Cirencester. 


“To TUMBLE ursTarrs ” (6 §. ii. 487).—“ He 
had heard of many kicked downstairs, but never 
of any that was kicked upstairs before,”—a jest of 
Lord Halifax on Lord Rochester being made Lord 
President, which was a post superior in rank, but 
much inferior in advantage and credit, to that he 
held before, namely, that of First Commissioner of 
the Treasury (Burnet’s Own Time, vol. ii. p. 445, 
ed. 1833). G. F. 8. E. 


Is not Mr. Watrorp confounding two distinct 
expressions? “To tumble upstairs [that is, to 
stumble in going upstairs] is a sign the person will 
soon be married,” is a common saying with us, 
and was so long before the indignant statesman 
expressed his contempt for the tools and noodles 
who had been “elevated ” as a clown lifts straw— 
with a pitchfork. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


This expression is ascribed to Lord Chesterfield, 
when speaking of the elevation of Pitt to the Upper 
House. R. C. Sroxenam. 


Micvet Cervantes SAAveprRA (6" §. ii. 488). 
—In the new catalogue of the printed books in 
the British Museum are two hundred and two 
titles of volumes under the heading of “ Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra,” the only legitimate name 
of that incomparable author. Cervantes, the 
surname of the Spanish family to which he be- 
longed, should have an acute accent on the 
penultimate (Cervintes). Some French writers 
incorrectly place a grave accent on the final 
syllable (Cervantés). Witiram Pvart. 

115, Piccadilly. 

Michaud’s Biographie Universelle and Larousse’s 
Grand Dictionnaire Universel agree in writing 
this name as Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, Mr. 
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H. E. Watts, in his article in the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, writes De Cer- 
vantes-Suavedra. Mr. Duffield writes De Cer- 
vantes Saavedra in his new and magnificent 
€ lition of Don Qu ixote. 
Epwarp H. MArsHatt. 

There can be no doubt that the correct name of 
the author of Don Quixote is Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. It would be useless to multiply 
authorities on the question of the great Spaniard’s 
name, and although for corroborative evidence I 
have referred to upwards of twenty works, in six 
languages, and find all agree in orthography, I 
would refer F. _ C. to the various dedications of 
native editions of works by this author ; all those 
in my possession give the full name as written 


above. a. & & 


The name of the immortal author of Don Quixote 
is neither Miguel Cervnites Saavedra, nor Miguel 
Cervantes Saavedra, nor Miguel de Cervantes de 
Saavedra, nor, as M. Emile Chasles styles him in 
his work—often quoted in Mrs. Oliphant’s Cer- 
vantes Michel di Cervantes, sa Vie, son Temps, 
&e. (Paris, 1866 > Michel de Cervantes y Saavedra, 


Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra is unquestionably 
the correct name of the “ Principe de los Ingenios 
E pal les.” oa the list of documents given by 
Pellicer in vol. i. of his beautiful edition of Don 
Quixote (Madrid, 1797) ; the title-page, tassa, and 
dedication in the first part of the original edition 
of D. Quix. (Madrid, 1605); Vida de Mig. di 
Cerv. Saav., by Navarrete (published by the 
Spanish Academy, Madrid, 1819); “Vida de 
Mig. de Cerv. Saav.,” by Mayans y Siscar, in vol. i. 
of LD. Quix. (London, Tonson, 1738, 4 vols.) ; 
Statutes of the Spanish Academia Cerviintica, 
art. i.; Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, 
&e. B. F. Dopranicu. 
Paris, 103, Rue St. Lazare, 


Portrait or Joun Jackson, op. 1763 (6 S. 
ii. 488).—I believe this to be the re presentation of 
John Jackson, Rector of Rossington, near Don- 
caster (son of John Jackson, Vicar of Doncaster, 
and also Rector of Rossington), born at Sessay, 
near Thirsk, in Yorkshire, April 4, 1686. He 
was for a short period master of the Grammar 
School at Doncaster, and the author of Chrono- 
logical Antiquities, 3 vols., 4to. See Hunter’s 





South Yorkshire, vol. i. pp. 30, 36, 67; also 
Canon Raine’s hist. ‘‘ Marske,” in the Yorkshire 
Arch. and Top. Journal, 1880. C. J. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine records the death of 
“Rev. Mr. Jackson, Master of Wigston’s Hospital, 
Prebendary of Wherwell, Hants, and Rector of 
Rusington, Yorks” (1763, p. 257). | 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt. 
See Watkins’s Biog. Dict., 1825. 
Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Cnartes Dickens AnD THE New “First 
Rate” (6S. ii. 510).—I think there can be little 
doubt that the new “First Rute,” alluded to in 
the letter quoted by Curnsert Bepe, was the 
Omnibus, started in April, 1841, by the late 


| George Cruikshank. The design for the wrapper 


of Cruikshank’s Omnih 
ing as conductor to an omnibus of the period (i.e. 
without a knifeboard). George Cruikshank was 
standing (or sitting, I forget which) on the little 
step beside the door. I do not remember (so 
long is it since I saw the wrapper) if there were 
any other likenesses to be detected in the faces of 
the inside passengers. Probably the profile (which 
I think was shown) of the driver was that of 
Laman Blanchard, who edited the magazine. 

I will not venture to say whether the expression 
“too much whisker for a shilling” implies that 
Charles Dickens thought Cruikshank was too 
lavish of his illustrations for the low pri e at which 
the Omnibus was published, or whether he thought 
that George was too egotistical. The latter idea is 
possible, for the first number contained a steel 
portrait of the artist as a frontispiece, a ‘companied 
by an article entitled “ My Portrait.” There was 
also a reply to some anonymous and untruthful 
attacks, in which he gave several representations of 
himself ; these are all highly diverting. 

J. Loraine Hetuis. 

It is probable that Dickens, writing in April, 
1841, alluded to the forthcoming Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, the first number of which was published 
in February, 1842. Mr. Laman Blanchard, in his 
memoir of Ainsworth in the Mirror (1842), says, 
“Mr. Ainsworth’s engagement as editor of Bentley’s 
Miscellany terminated with the year 1841, and in 
February, 1842, appeared the first number of 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, a journal of romance, 
literature, and art.” In 1845 Mr. Ainsworth 
became editor of a third serial, the New Monthly 
Magazine, which he purchased of Mr. Colburn. 

Epwarp H, MARSHALL. 


s; was George himself, act- 





Tue Man or Ross (6 §. ii. 514).—An article 
on Herefordshire in the Quarterly Review for 
July, 1879, pp. 143-86, mentions a third volume 
of Collections towards the History of He refordshire, 
in continuation of Duncumb’s work, by Mr. W. H. 
Cooke, Q.C., as being then in the press. If this 
volume has been issued it will doubtless contain 
many particulars about John Kyrle, as the parish 





lof Much Marcle is “ the first parish within its 


scope ” (p. 183), and the Kyrle family obtained a 
grant of the manor in the reign of Elizabeth 
(p. 184), of which old family was “‘ John, the man 
of Ross” (p. 178). W. E. Buckuey. 


A very interesting notice and portrait of Kyrle 
will be found in the European Magazine for 
September, 1786 ; and reference to the following 
pages of “ N, & Q.” will supply much additional 
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‘ : ae a 
information: 1* §. v. 537; vi. 542; 2749S. xi. 
Vy 5, 


ri, 154. 
Georce Porter. 


466, 519; xii. 72; 4" 5, 


Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Norrison Cavenpisn Scatcnerp, F.S.A. (6% | 


S. ii. 514), author of the History of Morley and 
its Surrounding Villages, Svo., 1830. He died 


Feb. 16, 1853. Gent. Mag. (1853), vol. xl. p. 205; | 


History and Antiquities of Morley,in West Riding, 
Younty of York, by William Smith (8vo., 1876), 
pp. 107-12. L. L. H. 


Tennyson’s “BALLADS AND oTHER Porms” 
(6 S. iii. 85).—Surely those characteristics of the 
Laureate’s verse which Sr. Swirnty describes as 
“phonic difficulties” were not “ compounded” by 
the poet “unawares.” I have always regarded 
them rather as striking proofs of his elaborate care 
and finish, and as belonging to the class of onoma- 
topceic phrases, where the words express by their 
sound the thing represented. Thus, in the example 
given by Sr. Swiruty, 

“ Now follows Edith echoing Ev lyn,” 
the alliteration is clearly intentional, and expresses 
phonetically the sense of the line. 

So in 
**Sir Richard spoke, and he laughed, and we roared a 

rrah, and so—” 
the abrupt rugged introduction of the resonant 
vowels exactly conveys the sudden clamour of the 
cheer. 

These onomatopreic conceits are to be found in 
most poets, both ancient and modern, but Tenny- 
son is peculiarly fond of them. Scores of instances 
will occur to careful readers Those who admire 
complete smoothness of rhythm may consider them 
blots, whilst others regard them as beauties; but 
in any case they can scarcely be marks of in- 
attention, 

Compare the following :— 

* Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 

Of battle-axes on shattered helms, and shrieks,” 

How the repetition of the same harsh vowels and 
consonants imitates in sound the sense ! 

Again, 

“‘ The sound of many a heavily-g uloping hoof,” 
and 
** A promontory 

That had a sapling growing on it, slip 

From the long shore-cli ffs’ indy walls to the beach,” 
where in both cases the irregularity of metre, 
clearly intentional, strengthens the idea. But all 
lovers of Tennyson can multiply instances. I will 
quote but one more :— 

* Heard the gre te hon tp fro a ble f to bl if.” 
Some may consider this unpleasing, but in my 
poor judgment it is one of the finest onomatopeic 
lines ever written. 

Numerous examples will also occur to readers 


of the classics, both Greek and Latin; but as I 

am merely arguing that Tennyson seldom or never 

“compounds unawares,” I will not occupy space 
> 


by further quotation. H. P. 


Mcmmy Wueart (6 §. ii. 306, 415, 452 ; iii, 
135).—I perfectly remember the Egyptian wheat 
mentioned by Mr. Wattis, It was found, to the 
best of my recollection, in an earthenware vessel 
within the case containing the mummy shown by 
Mr. Joseph Strutt. A small packet of the grains 
was given to each of the East India directors, 
and my father, being one of them, received his 
portion, and took it with him to his place in 
Scotland, and had the treasure planted in a corner 
of the park, where we thought that only the 
gardener’s eyes would watch its progress, I well 
remember how delighted we were to see it grow 
taller and taller, until at last I could measure its 
height by my own—five feet six—and I also dis- 
tinctly recollect that two or three fine bearded 
ears grew on each stalk. I think our share of the 
grains of wheat produced about six or seven stalks, 
not more; for a misfortune happened just as they 
were in their pride, that proves there were but a 
handful of them. A friend was staying with us 
who, on an evil day, was taking her walks abroad, 
and suddenly discovered our treasure. She seized 
the “ bearded grain,” tore the whole patch up by 
the roots, and to this day I recollect the bitterly 
mortified feelings of my father and myself when 
we saw, destroyed in one moment, and held up in 
triumph before our eyes as “ most extraordinary 
wheat,” the priceless cluster of corn which we had 
so carefully tended for months and months, 

A. &. 


Ormonpd Street Cuaret (6% §. ii. 346, 392, 
456).—The burial-ground of St. George’s Chapel— 
St. George the Martyr—was, and is, behind the 
Foundling Hospital. It was never desecrated, so 
far as I am aware, but is, of course, disused. All 
this part was formerly called Lamb’s Conduit 
Fields, ‘“ Here lies Nancy Dawson” is the in- 
scription on the tombstone of the famous hornpipe 
dancer, who was buried there in 1767 (vide J. T. 
Smith’s Book for a Rainy Day). G. F. B. 


The “ Burying-Place in the Fields by Lamb’s 
Conduit,” appropriated to this chapel (now the 
church of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury) still exists, though it has been dis- 
used for many years. It is overgrown with long 
grass, wild flowers, and shrubs, and the majority 
of the gravestones are in a dilapidated condition. 
It is situated on the north of the grounds of the 
Foundling Hospital, the “large Brick-Wall” 
being the boundary of the two enclosures, Adjoin- 
|ing and running parallel to it, and separated 
| merely by a brick wall, is the old burial-ground of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, which presents an equally 
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deserted and melancholy appearance. It has been 
proposed to convert these two disused burial- 
places into public recreation grounds for the use 
of the neighbourhood, but it has not hitherto been 
found practicable to raise the necessary funds. 


H. W. 8. 


“ He made the desert smile.” 
The line is from Pope’s Abelard to Eloisa, line 133 :— 
«You raised these hallowed walls; the desert smiled, 
And Paradise was opened in the Wild.” 
As reference is made to Alton Towers, it may not be 
unworthy of “N. & Q.” to record a witticism that is 
generally attributed to an eminent statesman. The 
model buildings and general laying out of the gardens 
are somewhat incongruous, and the wit has credit for 
reading the above inscription and remarking, “ And a 
very polite desert, too, not to laugh outright.” 
W. M. P. 


Miscellanesus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Ca icity: a Collection of Early Testimonies to the 
Canonical Books of the New Testament, based o 
rirchhoffer’s “ Quellensammlung.” By A. H. Char 
teris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical 
Antiquities in the University of Edinburgh. 
Ww < Sons.) 

Tue question which suggests itself first is the relation 

which this volume, prepared with so much thought and 

care, bears to a kindred work by Prof. Westcott, the 

Geneval Survey of the History of the Canc of the New 

Testa t. The writera of both are engaged on the 

same materials, with the same purpose; but Dr. Char- 

teris, whose volume is the larger one, appears to have 
this advantage in the form of his work,—he has been 
able to place the collateral information required for 
explanation in separate chapters at the beginning, 
which are followed by the testimor themselves, 
arranged in order under the several books of the New 
Testament, in full type as the text, and not in the 
smaller type of the notes. By this method the autho 
rities attain their due prominence, and their evidence is 
easily ascertained. There are, further, some interesting 
collections of the testimonies of the heathen, of heretics, 
and of the uncanonical Gospels, which render these 
divisions accessible at a glance. In noticing the oldest 
testimonies to collections of the sacred books, Dr, Char- 
teris assigns to the famous cenon of Muratori a less 
important place than it has with some writers. He 
pronounces it, on the whole, an unsatisfactory document 

It is certainly confirmatory, rather than a source of 

independent information; but it has its value. We 

miss under this head the list of St. Gregory of Nazian 
zus; his name is cited at the second Epistle of St 

Peter, but the catalogue which belongs to Amphilochius 

is assigned to him, with a false reference, while his own 

is omitted. There is a difference between the two lists 
as to the omission or the insertion of the Apocalypse, 
and both of them should be inserted at length. 

Again, there is a variance with high authorities as to 

the claim to be accounted the genuine epistles of St. 

Ignatius which attaches to the Syriac translation, the 

shortest of the three versions, which, together with the 

others, is abjudicated by Dr. Charteris; and a similar 
remark applies to his observations upon the Epistle of 

St. Polycarp. Despite his own protest, his judgment 

may, unconsciously to himself, have been influenced by 





Black- 











] 
his opinions as to this point. 





In noticing the close of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, Dr. Charteris does justice to Dean 
Burgon’s careful treatise. But he takes a further step 
when he pronounces that the question has now been 
placed beyond the region of dispute. Dean Burgon has 
certainly established a claim for the reconsideration of 
opinion upon this passage ; but it is something more to 
intimate that the controversy is virtually closed. There 
is a vindication of the position and character of the 
Gospel of St. John which will prove useful, in the light 
of modern controversy; but the separate note on the 
claims of the Apocalypse is too brief. We earnestly 
recommend this work to any student who desires to 
become acquainted with the testimonies for the canoni- 
city of the New Testament in their actual form. The 
table at the beginning and the indexes are so complete 
as to make the contents available with the greatest 
facility. 


Genoa: how the Republic Rose and Fell. 
Bent. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
THE view which Genoa, clustering along the lower slopes 
of the Ligurian Alps, presents from the sea justifies the 
title of ‘the Superb,” which she conferred on herself. 
Her eighty churches, which illustrate every combination 
of style, her labyrinths of steep and narrow streets, 
offering endless temptations to artists, and the sumptuous 
magnificence of her palaces, which recall the days of her 
departed glory, afford a picturesque confusion of archi- 
tectural, artistic, and antiquarian interest. Not less 
varied or striking are the historical associations which 
crowd up at the name of Genoa. Like other Italian 
cities, she extorted her charters of freedom from the 
wants of princes or of barons, and in the Saracenic wars 
laid the foundation of her powerful navy, A bank 
before she was a city, the Bank of St. George was the 
source of all her strength in the days when financial 
science was as yet unborn ie destroyed the power of 
Pisa, secured a share of the carrying trade of the 
Crusades, pushed her trade in every quarter of the known 
world, and lined the shores of the Black Sea and the 
banks of the Euphrates with cities whose fortified 
strength excited the admiration of Moltke half a cen- 
tury ago. She intimidated the feeble emperors of 
Byzantium, and disputed with Veni the markets of 
Constantinople. The whole weight of the Roman Em- 
pire in the East was scarce felt, as Gibbon says, in the 
balance of these two great and powerful republics. 
Intestine dissensions and external wars destroyed her 
independence, and she fell under the influence of France 
and the Visconti of Milan. DOria restored the old 
form of government, and from the middle of the six- 
teenth century down to the French Revolution the his- 
tory of the republic was uneventful, save for the dramatic 
episode of the Fieschi conspiracy. Mr. Bent's tale is 


By J. Theodore 














| full of attraction in itself, and he writes in a fresh and 


pleasant style. The book is full of information, yet 
never dull, and the history of the rise and fall of the 
republic preserves its interest to the end, 


Faust: a Tragedy ty Goethe. Translated chiefly in 
Blank Verse, with Introduction and Notes, by James 
Adey Birds, B.A., F.G.S. (Longmans & Co.) 

Wirtuin the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant” German 

literature was represented to the English mind by the 

Faust of Goethe, the Robbers of Schiller, and those 

Ballads of Biirger which had become known through 

the spirited translations of Walter Scott. Since that 

period Biblical commentators, as profound as they are 
heterodox, and novelists whose heaviness is but slightly 
relieved by their indelicacy, have almost driven the 
great German poets from the field, and it is, therefore, 
with pleasure that we hail the reappearance of the 
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“oreatest of the Teutons” under Mr. Birds’ auspices. | found i ob mer y readal.le, and have little doubt that it 
In his prefatory notes we follow the great poem from | will the ghly fulfil ite modest mission. That it has 
its first crude and grotesque form of legend and “ pup- | an exce - t index is an additional point in its favour. 
penspiel” to its full develegunent int the 7 tof 1808-- 

that Fast which at once perplexes the human intellect 

with the wildest and profoundest inquiries, and t rand | ou h a brilliant list of contributors, No. 1 contains an 
the human heart to the quick with its tale of error and | oytano ok n protest against the “ pour parvenir™ morality 
of suffering. Through Mr. Birds’ admirable notes we of By vion, and No. 2 some hi ghly interesting prose 
know not only the progress of Goethe's great work, but | ottings from the note-book of Walt Whitman. The 
aleo the real life of the poet, the names ie friends of Nite rary gossip, in particular, seems remarkably go a, 
youth, so touc tly alluded to in the sdication, bis | From it we learn that Helena de Kay’s excellent versic n 
wonderful childho delighting in the “ puppenspiel” | of Sensier’s life of Millet, recently published in Scribner's 
at Frankfurt, his eccentric youth dabbling in alchemy | j/agazine, is to be republished here by Messrs. Mac- 
beneath the smiles of Fraulein vor ettenburg, and his | milian: that Mr. Anthor y Trollope (9 hom his admirers 
short-lived passion for Lili Schonemann, immortalized in | do not know sufficiently an a critic of verse) has written 
some of the most m — ng scenes between ist % | an aattad le on Longfellow for the North American Rerie 
Gretchen. Mr. Birds’ translati g ly excellent, | and from another paragraph on Mr. W. M Seen ti’ 
and the prison scene is magnifi rendered account, in the February Atlan of Moliére’s domestic 
Easter chorus gives that same impression of a weird ar affairs, we infer that the Wives of the Poets will find close 
distant song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the | critics in New York. The outlook of this new p per is 
original, and his interpretation of Faust’s speculative | undoubtedly hopeful. It is young at present, but it is 
speeches clothes wit rut and life a part of the | remarkal ly healthy and vigorous. 

ae See be oe reader seems misty and) we have received Vol. XVI. of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
heavy. He is less happy in som t en’s exquisit tol R ts (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
solos. such as the Spi -wheel Sonc. an . idreas } ts uth, Lider & )s 
to the Virgin. These ay ewhat harsh and un- | 
melodious, but t vant ‘ I ym pound Tne Sacristy ia about to be revived, under the editor- 
adjectives presents intable tacle | ship of Mr. E. Walford, M.A., assisted by Mr. George 
toa faithful translation in rhyme. n the le, the | Gilbert Scott, M.A., F.S.A. Part 10 will be issued in 
severest judge of Mr. Birds’ wor} ] ronst o | April, and Mr. Hodges will be the publisher. 

admit that its faults are mors rounte lanced | Mr. cr Ginpent Scott, M.A., F.S A. 

its many merits, : will say of him,a i tchen, | blish An EF y on the History of F 
that, if “ gericht is ‘ gerettet. Archit en ; ‘ wat of E 


We have received copies of the first two numbers of 
the Critic, a new American literary paper, which starts 


Matices to Cee 


We must call special attention to the f , ; 


Mr. 2 Lp | lently a cenuine ad : On eiheuneunialions should be writt« athena 
for Gains! wh ar ‘onst n wri rightly | #ddress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


as a guarantee of good faith. 


and vividly or sion, and his sketches are 

clever. Wear nd, ‘ t ld that hed not YM. M "he arms of the deanery of C Arey 4 

impress us as ¢ ! ust thy » wher ithorit are izoned by Mr. Boutell (7/ as 

are in queatior om mi indicat itis clear that | “ Az, on a cross arg. the letter X sa., surt ai d by 
‘oot i t r L of the last.” The arma of the 

BECO! nd. A few line arthe int sa quota- | p. 366, are, “ Arg., on a chevron 

tion by ng that lat ubsequent period, | Cornish chouzhs ppr., a li 

whereuy e cit an es ir rectly sear , = ” and “ new,’ ew T 

from Mr. Sa oneerning 1 lemishe his ki do not quite agree with this, h vg tl n of England 

are the more regrett ecause the writer | ntl; machief g nd the three rnish cl rhs in base, 

gone over ag sal of groun r york jet’ t are > arms attri St. Thomas of 

L’ Etat Lrtse t r exampl not a book | Canterbury (Hast 7 l 

that li ery I t ' ’ N. ‘ 

words | om tl irce at p. 16 : t giver t Ir. Boutell s that mitres arch 

ecrupuious accuracy) rt , mi ng von now generally represented rising from ducal 

our spa we t permit us to say acl Mis il as in his illustrati« n, i 

mores it studies 1 and ew! t and I 

an earnest « ue her unt of L nye ‘ 3 rie 

Masaccio, and the other ] . 

while Mr. Lea 

method specia 

lommeo and Ar 


Pencil and P by Rober mpt. hatto § NOT 

Windus.) —memegger ph ~ wremgpener iy ns should be addrease i to “ The 4 
OF this little v me of t iyfair L vy it i Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’” I ts ard 
only needf to sa t it ninins 1 h int ting Business helen to “The Publisher” tt Ce, « 
and amusing sanecd bout 1 I uinters, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
lightly and pleasant! col ] have not heen able We beg leave to state that we 
to test its special pretensic to accur but being of munications which, for any reason 
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Sainte-Beuve’s opinion with r auc, we have to this rule we can make no exception, 

















